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Capable Recruits from Public Schools 


Now Demanded by Business 


Two Books for 


To enable the pupil to apply in everyday work 
what he has learned from his arithmetic study 
is the aim of 


HUNT’S COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC 


It ‘shows him how to make use of fractions, tables of 
weights and measures, percentage and interest, etc., in the 
Grocery Business; the Meat Business; the Dry Goods 
Business; Hardware Business; Carpentry and Building; 
Household Management; Poultry Business, etc. 

Pictures and fac-similes of scales, sales-slips, etc., help 
the pupil to understand actual details. 

By Brunelle Hunt, Principal of the Training School 
Department, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


For upper grammar grades and junior high schools. 


Efficient Training 


Everyday life on the farm furnishes the mate- 
rial for the problems in 


THOMAS’S RURAL ARITHMETIC 


It teaches the pupil how to apply his knowledge of 
arithmetic in solving problems of the farm. 

From measuring land, the pupil goes into the working 
out of problems of Labor, Machinery, Crops (including 
Cotton Raising), Feeding, Farm Records and Accounts, 
Raising of Hogs and Poultry, Impoverishment and Enrich- 
ment of Soils, and Building Problems. Chapters on taxa- 
tion, insurance, shipping, etc., are also included. 


By Augustus O. Thomas, Ph. D., State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


For upper grammar grades and junior high schools. 


AMERICAN COMPANY 
CAG 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


By FRANKLIN S. HOYT and HARRIET E. PEET 


Some Places in Massachusetts Using the Series : 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Boston SPRINGFIELD 
BROOKLINE NEWTON 
WORCESTER New BEpDForD 
BEVERLY LAWRENCE 
(CHELSEA WEYMOUTH 
GLOUCESTER ARLINGTON 
WATERTOWN AMHERST 
WESTBORO MARLBORO 
METHUEN ROCKLAND 
MAYNARD NortTH ANDOVER 
PLYMOUTH ATHOL 
FRANKLIN CONCORD . 
SAUGUS WINTHROP 
DANVERS SWAMPSCOTT 
ATTLEBORO MILTON 


NORMAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


FRAMINGHAM NORMAL 

HYANNIS NORMAL 

LOWELL NORMAL 

SALEM NORMAL 

WorceESTER NORMAL 

Essex CouNTY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
LAWRENCE 

MILTON ACADEMY 

BRIMMER SCHOOL, BosTON 

Miss Lee’s ScHooL, Boston 

WINsor SCHOOL, Boston 

Brown NICHOLS SCHOOL 

MIDDLESEX SCHOOL 

BUCKINGHAM SCHOOL 

DerBy ACADEMY, HINGHAM 


|| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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SAVI INGS 
WAR GARDENS 


go hand in hand 


We cannot save what we do not produce! 


School children can and should do their 
shareFin production! 


Garden Steps 


By ERNEST COBB 


Will make their gardening work both 
pleasant and profitable by eliminating delays, 
wasted effort and costly errors. 

Gives full directions for growing all the 
important garden vegetables, with chapters on 
soils, tools, fertilizers, etc. 

Designed for systematic classroom in- 
struction; extremely simple yet scientifically 
accurate and complete. 


238 pages. Fully Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Two important adoptions in Massachusetts 


Waltham and Gloucester 


ADOPT 


NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been made by the 
School Committee of Waltham that it had 
adopted the Wohlfarth-Rogers New-World 

Spellers (Revised Edition) First Book—for grades 
one, two, and three; Second Book—for grades four, 
five, and six; Third Book—for grades seven, eight, 
and higher; as the basal spelling book for the city. 
Every modern speller was examined and the vote 
of the teachers gave New-World Speller first place 
unanimously. 


The adoption by the School Committee of Glouces- 
ter is for the use of all three of the Wohlfarth- 
Rogers New-World Spellers, and was made after a 
careful examination of all the spelling books now 
on the market by a committee of teachers selected 
by the teachers themselves, and was also unan- 
imously made. 


There is a reason why New-World Spellers are se- 
curing so many adoptions. We should be pleased 
to send you a Brief, Teacher’s Manual, and Guide 
for Examining Spellers if you will write for them. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRINCIPLES BOOKKEEPING 


First Course—lIllustrating the Journal Method of Closing the Ledger 


By George W. Miner and Fayette H. Elwell, Professor of Accounting, 
University of Wisconsin 


An elementary text which presents a simple, practical study of the basic facts 
of bookkeeping in a manner that will command the interest of the pupil and that 
will impress upon his mind the methods and practices of the office as well as the 
duties and technical knowledge and vocabulary of the bookkeeper and accountant. 
The grading and development of the work, its classification, the terms used, and 
the forms adopted all have the same aim,—the making of an efficient, well- 


informed bookkeeper. 


While embodying the principles that made Miner's ‘Bookkeeping’ 
cessful, it has several additional characteristics of merit. 


so suc- 
A number of sets are 


arranged for business practice which may be carried out as fully as the instructor 
desires. The introduction of a retail set in which a cash journal is used, and of a 
set presenting departmental bookkeeping, add to the extent and value of the work. 


192 + xix pages. 


15 Ashburton Place 


$1.12 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PEARSE AT SCHOOL 


No one knows Carroll G. Pearse who has seen 
him only in the management of the National 
Education Association. There is never more 
than one man in a generation who is willing to 
manage the N. E. A., bear all the burdens, carry 
all the responsibilities, create all the prejudices, 
endure all the curses that cram the life of a man 
who with no hope of reward and at limitless per- 
sonal sacrifice will assume that management. 


In the last third of a century there have been 
three such lovers of the luxury of love’s labor 
lost: William E. Sheldon was the first, Nicholas 
Murray Butler was the second, and Carroll G. 
Pearse is the latest. Whatever fun he may get 
out of that directorship it is not his role to play, 
as anyone will say who sees him in the Milwau- 
kee State Normal School, or more appropriately 


may it be said “sees the normal 


with 
him.” 


school 

One finds no prejudices lurking anywhere, 
hears no discords, feels no nerves on edge, sees 
no sign of friction that is often discernible else- 
where. On the other hand efficiency and har- 
mony appear as playmates in the educational 
game. 

The training school work of the Milwaukee 
Normal School consists of eight weeks’ full time 
practice in the city schools, of which the Normal 
has fifty-six schools available, or eight full weeks 
of absolute life in out-of-Milwaukee schools, oi 
which there are also fifty-six. These students 
enter into the community life completely. They 
become much in love with it, and the community 
greatly appreciates them. 

Note this array of war activities in the last 
ten months at Milwaukee Normal :— 


Fourteen acres of the normal school grounds 
ploughed and prepared last year for garden use. 
The instructor in agriculture and school garden- 
ing put in charge as administrator to organize. 
Some sixty to seventy Milwaukee families given 
plots 50 x 50 or 50 x 100, on which to raise their 
garden products, and oversight given by the 
school expert in this work. Most of these fami- 
lies report produce ranging from $25 to $150. 
Over fifty planted and cared for by Milwaukee 
Normal students. The produce from these dis- 
tributed, without charge, to needy families 
recommended by Associated Charities or by the 
Italian Mission in the lower third ward. 

The faculty and students of the school pur- 

‘chased $20,000 worth of the first and 


second is- 
sues of Liberty bonds. 


A committee on Red Cross relations and ser- 
vice in the school has charge of Red Cross ac- 
tivities... The women teachers and students have 
knitted about 1,500 garments, including helmets 
and a large number of sweaters. Groups of the 
girls have rendered assistance at various times 
in work done outside of the school, such as band- 
age making, etc. 

The faculty purchased, from their personal 
funds, equipment formerly owned by the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, in order that same 
might be had for use in Red Cross instruction at 
the normal school, The school now has regularly 
employed a Red Cross nurse, supplied through 
the local Red Cross organization. Arrangements 
have been made so that practically all the girls 
graduating at the end of this year, over 300 of 
them, will be able to take the Red Cross Course 
in Home Nursing. All the young men graduat- 
ing from courses for teachers at end of present 
year will take the course in First Aid; a large 
number of the girls who are to graduate will take 
the same course. 

The training school connected with the normal 
school is a member in good standing of the Junior 
Red Cross, all rooms being 100 per cent. 

A drive is going on, under the direction of the . 
students, for Red Cross membership. This drive 
could not occur at the time it did in most places, 
because the school was not in session and the 
students were at home at that time, the school 
having been closed in order to conserve fuel. 

Knitting service is going on all the time— 
socks, mufflers, helmets, sweaters, etc., are being 
turned in. 

The school has arranged for a number of ad- 
dresses before the students—addresses on the 
Red Cross and its work, the Y. M. C. A. and its 
work, food conservation, the causes of the war, 
the part that America must play, and various 
other topics. 

The normal school took part in the national 
drive and special students’ fund for the Y. M. 
A, The faculty and students subscribed 
$4,000 towards this cause. A few weeks later 
the school subscribed $1,500 to the Knights of 
Columbus war service fund. 

The school has a committee on books and 
magazines. These are being constantly collected 
from students in the normal school and from the 
boys and girls in the training school, and are 
wrapped and sent both to the former students 
of the normal school, wherever they may be, and 
to the general National War Commitee on Books 
and Magazines for Soldiers. 
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A committee of faculty and students is enlist- 
ing interest and help for the orphans in the coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia which have suffered 
most—Armenia, Belgium, France, Poland, Ser- 
bia. 

Through its committee on letter writing, the 
school is organized so that each one of the grad- 
uates and former students who is now in the 
military service has a committee from the nor- 
mal school who is responsible for seeing that he 
gets letters, the school magazine and local news- 
papers. These “committees of correspondence 
comprise both faculty members and students. 

A committee prepared and sent to each of the 
former normal students at the front a Christmas 
box. To a few of the boys who were already 
in France were sent rather elaborate Christmas 
remembrances. All the fellows, wherever sit- 
uated, in the United States, had sent to them a 
box containing scrap book with some interesting 
things about the school and some Christmas 
things to eat. 

The school has organized a Chapter of the Loy- 
alty League, which already numbers about half 
of the total school members. 

The school has, displayed in its assembly room, 
a magnificent service flag. This already bears 
126 stars, and more are in process of being 
added, as more of the boys are entering the ser- 
vice almost every week. 

A school committee on posters and bulletins 
keeps on the bulletin boards an excellent and 
attractive line of posters and bulletins on the 
war and war work. Whenever a drive is on for 
Red Cross, for Liberty Bonds, for war orphans, 
or for any other specific purpose, the bulletin 
boards blossom with illustrations and exhorta- 


tions in this line. 


In the recent drive for funds to maintain the 
work of the Boy Scouts, the school interested 
itself, and organized a school entertainment with 
a five-cent admission. As a result of this little 
affair a sum of about sixty dollars was sent to 
the Boy Scouts for their work. 

The assembly room has a fine silk flag, which, 
with its standard, was purchased and paid for 
by the United States history classes of the school. 

One of the graduates “over there” suggested 
that there were draftees who rarely had a cheer- 
ful letter, so each teacher and some 400 students 
have written letters, addressed them to the Bat- 
talion Commander, with the sub-address, “To 
Some Soldier ‘Over There.” They are all 
stamped by the writer. The following is one of 
the letters, which I had copied for this use :— 

“Milwaukee, U. S. A., 
“March 15, 1918. 
“To a Soldier of the Line, ‘Somewhere in France,’ 
“My dear Soldier Boy: You will, I am sure, 


not consider this address over-familiar, because 
we all of us feel that the fellows who are across 
in France, ready to do our work for us, are our 
boys and we all have a very warm and friendly 
interest in them. 


“The story is told—no doubt you have heard 
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it also,—that two soldiers in the trenches were at 
work one day, and one said to the other: ‘Do you 
think they will hold out?’ His companion asked 
who it was that might, or might not, hold out; 
and the first soldier replied: ‘The folks at home. 
There is no doubt that we will hold out, but will 
the people who are back home, and on whom we 
depend, hold out,—both to send us the things we 
need to do our work here and to back us up so 
that we can go through with the job and finish 
it right.’ I want to assure you that, as one of 
the people for whom you are doing the fighting, 
I believe we will hold out. 

“We had been at peace so long that we had 
grown sluggish and our minds were not accus- 
tomed to the stern thoughts which war made 
necessary. We are gradually waking up and 
getting warmed through. I think you will find 
that, when the fighting begins this spring, there 
will be only a small proportion of us who will 
not be thoroughly enlisted to do our part in 
putting the thing through. 

“We hope that you, as you are about to begin 
the real work for which you have gone across, 
are comfortable and have all the things you need. 
We have no doubt that you will give the very 
best account of yourself on all occasions. When 
the German Emperor sent troops to China, fol- 
lowing the Boxer Rebellion, he directed them to 
act so ferociously and deal so harshly with the 
Chinese, that no Chinamen would ever again 
dare to look a German in the face, or at least 
not for generations. We have an entirely dif- 
ferent ambition for our boys abroad. We want 
them to be looked upon as brave and effective 
soldiers, dealing with their armed enemies and 
those who are responsible for the continuance 
of the war against us, as sternly and completely 
as may be necessary. We want them to be 
known, however, as gentle to the helpless, con- 
siderate of those who are in distress through no 
fault of their own, and above doing mean or low 
things. It means something to be an American, 
and we trust our boys to carry the name through 
clean and honorable. 

“The school from which this letter comes, with 
more than 1,000 students, is organized to help in 
all ways possible the winning of the war. We 
are trying to keep track of and correspond with 
our former students who have gone to the front. 
We mean to do something for their families left 
behind. We mean to stand behind the move- 
ments in support of the Y. M.C. A., the K. of C,, 
the Red Cross, and the loans to the government 
to carry on the war, and the savings stamp cam- 
paign, that ought to enlist us all. We havea very 
concrete plan of increasing the food production, 
by means of gardens tilled by students and by 
citizens of the town. 

“We are interested to know of the doings and 
of the success of. our fellows in Europe. We 
wish you the best of luck, and should be glad if 
sometime we might hear from you to know how 
you get on. 


“Very truly yours, 
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HOW TO WIN THE WAR 


BY FRANK A, VANDERLIP 


Chairman National War Savings Committee 


This war is the biggest job America ever faced 
or is ever likely to face. We are just beginning 
to understand what it means to go to war in the 
modern sense and what it means to prepare 
America for war. 

We knew we were unprepared. Our unprepar- 
edness was complete. But when we come to make 
an inventory of what is necessary; when we 
come to understand what a gigantic task it is to 
equip an army; when we come to know some- 
thing about modern warfare and understand that 
it is a matter of equipment as much as it is of 
men; then we begin to see something of the size 
of this undertaking. 

We have seen the Departments come forward 
with their estimates of what was necessary to 
equip this army, and we have seen Congress ap- 
propriate for expenditure this fiscal year nine- 
teen billion dollars. 

Do you know what a billion dollars is? I 
don’t. I have been used to handling million-dol- 
lar units a good deal. We know what a million 
dollars is pretty well. We can picture what sort 
of a building, how much of a shop, what kind of 
a store a million dollars represents. Some of us 
have had to do with ten-million-dollar transac- 
tions. I know pretty well what it means to float 
a ten-million-dollar bond issue. I have a little 
idea of how much railroad track, how much 
equipment, how many locomotives you could buy 
for ten million dollars. Once or twice I have 
had to do with hundred-million-dollar transac- 
tions, and then we did have a five-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar transaction. We have been growing 
to this thing by degrees. But suddenly we have 
this new unit—a billion dollars—and we multiply 
it by nineteen. Congress did not have any ap- 
prehension of what nineteen billion dollars 
meant. It appropriated patriotically what was 
asked for. The Departments did not have any 
conception of what nineteen billion dollars meant 
to spend. The Treasury certainly had no ex- 
perience in raising any such sums. But they 
went at it, and they went at it under wise guid- 
ance, and they have raised a vast amount al- 
ready. They made such a success of the first 
two-billion-dollar loan that three billions were 
subscribed; such success of a three-billion-dollar 


loan that four billions six hundred millions were 
subscribed. 

We are coming to see, however, that when 
Congress appropriates money there is something 
else to do. We have to raise it, and then we 
are coming to see that when we raise money 
there is something else to do; we have to spend 
it. And so we are beginning to measure this- 
task, not in dollars, but in things, for it is things. 
that we have got to convert these dollars into. 
Nineteen billion dollars!’ It would make a ring 
of twenty-dollar gold pieces around the Equator, 
one lying next to the other. Jt is three times all 
the money there is in the United States. Every 
dollar that this government has spent from its 
foundation, down through all the wars, through 
all the days of peace, all it has spent for pen- 
sions, for the Panama Canal, for constructing: 
public buildings—every expenditure that it has. 
made from the first days of Alexander Hamiltorm 
in the Treasury down to the beginning of this. 
fiscal year—foots twenty-six billion, three hun- 
dred million; and now we are going to spend 
nineteen billion dollars in a year! The value of 
all the railroads in the country—tracks, term- 
inals, equipment, locomotives, cars, everything— 
is less than nineteen billion dollars. What would 
you think if we had to reproduce the railroad! 
system of America in a year. 

I tell you, we have come to a time when we 
have got to weigh the expenditure of dollars in 
a new scale. It is no longer a question of 
whether we can afford to buy a thing that we 
want. The question now is: Can the nation af- 
ford to have us buy it? We have got to look 
at our personal affairs from a national view- 
point. We have got to see that we have a 
duty to society, a duty to the nation—indeed, a 


duty to the world—in the conduct of our per- 
sonal affairs. 


It is a trite thing to say that we are not 
awake. We are awake. We know there is a 
war, but the thing is so big we do not compre- 
hend it. We are asleep so far as recognizing the 
full significance of these figures is concerned—of 
understanding how gigantic the task is. 


By all the glories of the day, 
the cool evening’s benison; 
By tbe last sunset touch tbat lay 
Upon the bills when day was done: 
By beauty lavisbly outpoured, 
Hnd blessings carelessly received, 
By all the days tbat 7 bave lived, 
Make me a soldier, Lord. 


By all of all men’s bopes and fears, 
And all tbe wonders poets sing, 
The laugbter of unclouded years, 
Bnd every sad and lovely thing : 
By the romantic ages stored 
Wiitb bigb endeavor tbat was bis, 
By all bis mad catastropbes, 
Make me aman, O Lord. 
— W. N. Ho dgson. 
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REHABILITATION OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


BY Cc. A. 


The vocational and educational problems in- 
volved in the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 
and sailors are analyzed and discussed by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
just published under the title, “Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Soldiers and Sailors—Training of 
Teachers for Occupational Therapy.” 

Emphasis is placed on the immediate and 
pressing demand for the training of teachers of 
occupational therapy to take care of the handi- 
capped men on their return from France. It is 
estimated that for every 1,000,C00 men overseas 
a minimum of 1,200 teachers will be needed. 
What must be the qualifications of these teachers 
in view of the experience of belligerent coun- 
tries: how they may be trained; what problems 
are to be met, and how they are to be met in 
the course of vocational rehabilitation; the social 
and economic aspects of rehabilitation, and the 
need for a national system for the rehabilitation 
of the maimed and crippled in industry, as well 
as in war, are the main topics of the bulletin. 
The document is written by Elizabeth G. Upham, 
under the direction of Charles H. Winslow, as- 
sistant director of research of the Federal Board. 

The emergency program outlined in the re- 
port is summarized as follows :— 

The returned disabled men are divided into 
four classes: (1) Those who are permanently in- 
valided; (2) those who are able to work, but 
cannot engage in competitive occupations; (3) 
those who must learn new occupations in the 
light of their handicaps; (4) those who are able 
to return to their former occupations. About 
80 per cent. of all the disabled fall into the 
fourth group, and about 20 per cent. into the 
third group. The first two groups are relatively 
small. 

For group 1 the treatment prescribed is “in- 
valid occupations,” which are occupations that 
help pass the time and save the patient from 
brooding. For group 2, those who will in ail 
probability be unable to compete in any line of 
work, simple occupations are prescribed to be 
carried on under the guidance of occupational 
therapeutists. Such occupations as wicker furni- 
ture-making, chair-caning, toy-making and semi- 
trades will be taught these men. 

For the twenty per cent. who must learn new 
occupations a more elaborate course of rehabili- 
tation is suggested. This will include simple oc- 
cupations, such as are taught to the men of the 
second group, followed by courses in general ed- 
ucation wherever necessary, and followed in turn 
by pre-vocational education, that is to say, ele- 
mentary vocational education; and, lastly, by vo- 
cational education in whatever line is best 
adapted to the qualifications and handicap of the 
man. 


PROSSER 


A. similar curriculum is proposed for the 
eighty per cent. who will probably be able to 
return to their old occupations. Under the lead 
of the occupational therapeutist the patient will 
be gradually taught simple occupations, his gen- 
eral education will be “brushed up” and the de- 
ficiencies supplied, and he will be re-educated 
so as to resume his former trade in spite of his 
handicap. 

The federal board presents in this bulletin an 
outline of an emergency course covering eight 
weeks, for the training of teachers to handle all 
four groups of disabled men. It is expected that 
a fraction of the disabled men themselves will 
serve as instructors. Nurses and teachers of 
arts and crafts will be available for the invalid 
occupation work. Trained and selected women 
of education with previous experience in the 
arts, crafts and the “semi-trades” will be drawn 
on to teach simple occupations to group 2. In ad- 
dition to these there will be need in groups 3 
and + of vocational teachers, preferably men, and 
men and women teachers in general education 
subjects, instructors in manual training, commer- 
cial subjects, mechanical drawing, drafting, ete. 
Teachers of each group should have had practical 
experience in hospitals or institutions, and it 1s 
recommended that teachers in groups 3 and 4 
should have experience in the same line of work 
in the military hospitals of Canada. 

That every dollar invested by the government 
in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors will bring handsome returns in 
national efficiency is maintained in the report. 

If the war should finally end in economic ex- 
haustion that nation will ultimately triumph 
which is best able to use over again her men. 
It is claimed that Germany uses 85 to 90 per 
cent. of her disabled men back of the lines, and 
that the majority of the remaining 10 to 15 per 
cent. are entirely self-supporting. Belgium, 
whose depletion has been the greatest, was the 
first nation successfully to.use over again her 
men. Not only has the large Belgium re-educa- 
tion centre of Port Villez been self-supporting, 
but, in addition, it has paid back to the Belgian 
government the entire capital cost of installa- 
tion. 

Economic necessity has made possible the re- 
sults achieved in Belgium. For the other na- 
tions not so hard-pressed the rehabilitation of 
the disabled and the strengthening of the vitality 
of the civil population may be an important and 
perhaps a determining point in their economic 
future. It is certain that our own economic 
future depends to a large extent upon the re- 
habilitation of those disabled both in war and 
industry. 


It’s the way we shoot that counts, not the way we shout. 
We are pledged to the hilt as a nation to put this war through. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THERE IS NO HYPHEN IN MY HEART 
{In School.] 


To these broad shores my fathers came, 
From lands beyond the sea; 

They left their homes, they left their friends 
To breathe an air more free. 

To them an alien land it seemed 

With customs strange and new, 

But my heart knows just one dear flag, 

The Red, the White, the Blue. 


There is no hyphen in my heart, 
It can’t be cut in two. 
O flag of bars and silver stars, 
I’ve given it all to you. 
Josephine M. Fabricant, 
Public School 159, Manhattan. 


Columbia, to me thou’st been 

A mother fond and true; 

My heart’s best love and loyal trust 

I gladly offer you. 

Let others sing of native lands 

Far o’er the ocean’s foam— 

The spot where floats the Stars and Stripes 
Shall ever be my home. 
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A NEW FIELD FOR AMBITIOUS TEACHERS—(I.) 


BY DR, F. F, NALDER 
University of California 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXTENSION 
SERVICE. 

With an increase in university extension ser- 
vice throughout the United States, an important 
field is opening up for teachers who are quali- 
tied for this work. The indications are that uni- 
versity extension will develop rapidly in the near 
future. More universities are annually taking 
it up. Already several, notably perhaps the state 
universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana 
and California, reach and teach by extra-campus 
instruction many more people than attend classes 
in residence. The result of this emphasis on ex- 
tension work is increased public approval, which 
in turn increases resident enrollment and finan- 
cial support; and universities are finding that 
extension pays. Every test shows that the 
popular demand for effective extension teaching 
is widespread and keen. 5 

Certain potent forces are arousing public in- 
terest in and demand for extension service. 
Among these may be mentioned the Smith-Lever 
national law, which provides annually increasing 
sums to the state land-grant colleges in aid of 
extension teaching and demonstration in agri- 
culture and home economics. This national law 
is stimulating extension work in two ways: It 
gives these colleges what extension service most 
needs—funds for its support; and by proving the 
value of extension teaching in certain practical 
subjects, it is directing increased public interest 
to its possibilities in other fields. Extension 
teaching of commercial, industrial and cultural 
subjects is rapidly advancing. While admittedly 
much extension service is as yet sporadic and 
unsystematized, as its worth becomes more com- 
pletely realized it is sure to develop as a force in 
social progress. 

University extension derives its strength 
chiefly from the fact that it is fundamentally and 
socially right. If large service to mankind is 
the ideal of a university, then popular education 
is one of its duties. It is right that our highest 


institutions of learning should give their intel- 
lectual wealth freely to the people, in form suit- 
able to pass current*and to be accepted at par in 


industry, business, agriculture and professional 1] 


activities—briefly, in all human life and labor. 
The demand for every means and safeguard of 
social progress continually increases. 
supreme force in social progress, the one unfail- 
ing guard of social safety, is popular education.. 
Our present educational system is not meeting 
society’s need in this respect. Many people now 
doing life’s active work, and filling important : 
places, have not had full opportunities of the 
schools. Furthermore, within this generation 
knowledge has increased much more rapidly than 
have its effective teaching in the schools, its dis- 
tribution among the people or its application to 
social life and problems. The accumulation of 
useful learning has outrun its assimilation. A 
great deal of valuable educational material has 
been acquired since men and women now in their 
prime left the schools. It has been estimated 
that perhaps four-fifths of our population have 
thus not received the full benefit of education. 
Our present system of institutional instruction 
seems unable adequately to convey to the people 
their ever-increasing intellectual inheritance. 

To make up the deficit various attempts are 
put forth. Night schools, continuation schools, 
popular free lecture courses and other useful de- 
vices represent attempts to supply adult educa- 
tion and to universalize and democratize learn- 
ing. These are all forms of extension teaching, 
usually limited as to scope and effectiveness; 
and until there is devéloped some broad national 
scheme to equalize educational opportunity 
among all the people, which does not seem likely 
to happen soon, university extension will have 
an important place. 


THE NEED FOR EXTENSION TEACHERS. 


While university extension in general is not 
altogether new, in certain forms that promise 
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permanent usefulness it is quite new. Like any 
large new educational enterprise, its chief pres- 
ent need is for competent teachers. Extension 
leaders agree that it is difficult to find people 
~who can do extension service effectively and per- 
amanently. Their recent reports dwell on the 


“hampering of their work by this difficulty. A 


‘most successful director of extension service 
dately reported :— 

“Men trained especially for extension service 
cannot be found. They must grow up with the 
~work, and often considerable periods elapse be- 
fore their full value is developed.”* 

The risk involved in publishing a discussion 
of this kind is obvious. It would be easy to over- 
emphasize the attractive aspects of the service 
-and to stampede a number of teachers, eager for 
new outlets for their devoted energies. In jus- 
tice both to extension service and to the reader, 
the facts must be expressed as completely as the 
‘limits of these articles will permit. An attempt 
~will be made to describe (1) the aims of univer- 
‘sity extension, (2) the methods employed to ac- 
.complish them, (3) the qualifications of compe- 
tent extension workers, (4) the drawbacks and 
difficulties of the service, and (5) the rewards 
of those who win success. 


THE AIMS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


A. statement of what this service aims to ac- 
-complish will at least suggest its possibilities and 
problems. Its first aim is to give instruction to 
-people who cannot attend university classes. 
Thousands of people who could not obtain com- 
‘plete education during yeuth, carry through life 
the desire for more knowledge. Also, many may 
‘be benefited by practical instruction far more 
‘than they realize. It has been demonstrated that 
if universities open the way by extension teach- 
ing, thousands seek the instruction offered} 

University extension’s second aim is to ex- 
press the best learning in terms of human inter- 
ests, to interpret and evaluate it to the common 
‘man, and so make it most serviceable to the 
world’s work. The tendency of universities to 
‘institutionalize their cultural possessions is well 
recognized. Every strong university faces more 
problems of research, more need of learning 
per se, more demands for the successful teach- 
‘ing of resident students than it can solve or ful- 
fill. Naturally, these receive its chief attention, 
and are so engrossing that a university tends to 
‘become unconscious of the social clamor at its 


*Report of Board of Regents, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
December, 1916, page 173. 


TE. F. Nalder: ‘‘The Opportunity and Demand for University Exten- 
sion,” School and Society, September 22, 1917, pages 344-349. 
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gates, or unable to realize its. potentialities for 
solving society’s problems. There is need for 
some organization to constantly make new con- 
nections between learning and life, to bridge the 
gulf between the rampus and the shop and mar- 
ket place, to make the most advanced knowledge 
“go” in terms of human interest. These consti- 
tute a logical duty of extension teaching. 

In the third place, extension teaching aims to 
stimulate further common intefest in useful 
knowledge. One way to do this is to interpret 
such knowledge in simple terms and prove its 
applicability to human wants. Humanity’s 
greatest need is for knowledge. If the useful 
learning now held by the few were made the 
possession of all, it would help to overcome many 
obstacles to social progress. To quote President 
Van Hise :— 

“We know enough so that if knowledge were 
applied, the agricultural products of the nation 
could be easily doubled. We know enough about 
soils so that they could give this result and im- 
prove in their fertility instead of deteriorate. We 
know enough about scientific medicine so that if 
the knowledge were applied infectious and con- 
tagious diseases could be practically eliminated 
within a score of years. We know enough about 
the breeding of animals so that if that knowledge 
were applied to man the feeble-minded would 
disappear in a generation, and the insane and 
criminal class be reduced to a small fraction of 
their present numbers. Even in politics we have 
sufficient scientific knowledge so that if it were 
fully used there would be vast improvement iu 
the government of this country.t 

Fourth, extension teaching constantly aims to 
meet new social, economic and industrial de- 
mands on learning through the service of popu- 
lar instruction. Extension is a cultural pioneer: 
“New occasions bring new duties” to it. It must 
forever toil at the frontiers of intellectual prog- 
ress, finding new ways of making learning serve 
human ends. It cannot be permanently satis- 
fied with any achievement, but must always act 
on the aggressive, adapt itself to changing de- 
mands, and be ready to meet varying conditions. 
A comparison of a few annual reports of active 
extension departments reveals how rapidly op- 
portunities arise for its uses. Successful exten- 
sion workers must know men and affairs, and 
discern new openings as well as devise ways and 
methods of filling them. “Carrying out knowl- 
edge to the people requires the highest grade of 
experts. It involves comprehensive knowledge 
of the more recent advances along all lines.” 


+Proceedings of the Dedication of the New York State Education 
Building, Albany, N. Y., 1913, page 92. 
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We accepted this war for a worthy object—and the war will end when that object is at- 
‘tained. Under God, I hope it will not end until that time!—Abraham Lincoln, June 16, 1864. 
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CITIZENSHIP 


BY H. A. BONE 


Principal Sioux City High School 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CONTRIBUTION. 


In this momentous hour in the history of the 
world the whole American people are engaged in 
a process of classification. Every element of 
strength in the life of the nation must be utilized 
for purposes that shall add to the betterment of 
life, not only for the American people as such, 
but for all people. Thus it is felt that the classi- 
fication of the ideas, tastes and special interests 
of the high school boys and girls will help much 
to make high school life more fruitful in the 
present and more productive for the future. 

With this end in view every pupil in Sioux 
City High School is asked to reply to the ques- 
tions which follow as fully and as accurately as 
possible. The more frankly you answer these 
questions the greater value they will have in 
helping to carry out a democratic plan which 
aims to give you an increasing value to your 
country as a citizen. 


GROUP 


1. If our government asked you today what 
you could best do for the service of your coun- 
try what would be your reply? 

2. What are you doing to fit yourself to ren- 
der such service? 

3. Have you ever worked in a wholesale 
house? Ina factory? Ina store? Ona farm? 
Or anywhere else? Where? How long? 

4. Was this work congenial? Why or why 
not? 

5. What specific kinds of work can you do 
well around your home? 


GROUP II. 


6. What interest have you, aside from your 
school work, which appeals very strongly to you? 
Why? 

7. What are you doing to cultivate this in- 
terest? 

8. What would you like to do to cultivate it? 

9. Do you receive special encouragement at 
home along this line? 

10. Do you have any intimate friends in 
school who have the same interest? Name them. 

11. Have you any intimate friends outside of 
school who encourage you to cultivate this in- 
terest? Name them. 

12. Name any one person who has given you 
special encouragement. If so, in what way? 

13. Would this interest be of definite service 
to your country in case of need? In what way 
and how? 

14. Name two or three persons in Sioux City 
who have the same interest. 

15. What hindrances are there to the culti- 
‘vation of this interest? 

16. What relation will this interest have to 


your plans after your high school course is fin- 
ushed? 


17. How could you best serve others by 
means of this interest? 

18. Would you like to cultivate this interest 
during the period of your high school course? 
How? . 

19. What high school subject or subjects is 
particularly helpful to this interest? 

20. Can you name a school friend who is un- 
able to cultivate a special interest as he or she 
desires? If so, give name and reasons. 

21. Have you a school friend who has un- 
usual ability along some line? If so, give name 
and special ability. 

GROUP III. 

22. Do you live at home? 

23. If not, where do you live and why? 

24. Have you a quiet place for home study? 

25. What particular things make your home 


‘attractive? 


26. Name your favorite magazines. 

27. Who are the members of your family? 

28. Who inspires you most in your home? 
(Answer fully.) 

29. What especial interest in church work do 
you have? 

30. Is there any school subject that you 
formerly disliked in which you now take pleas- 


ure? If so, what is it and how did the change 
come about? 


GROUP IV. 


31. Are you physically well, including your 
teeth? 


32. If not, what is wrong? 

33. Have you regular hours for rest and 
recreation? (Indicate them.) 

34. What is your height? Weight? 


GROUP V. 


35. Do you naturally seek companions? 

36. Do you enjoy being with people? 

37. Do you have few or many companions? 

38. How did you spend your spare time last 
week? 

39. Do you enjoy school? If not, why? 

40. What kind of school gatherings do you 
most enjoy? 

41. Are you generally a leader or a follower 
in games, school or clubs? 

42. Name the offices you have held, commit- 
tees on which you have served or ways in which 
you have represented your school. 

43. In what athletic activities do you engage? 
To what extent? 


GROUP VI. 

44. What do you think are the important 
things you should do at this time as an American 
citizen? 

45. What should you not do? 

46. Is the Sioux City High School contribut- 
ing to the ideals of democracy? 
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(a) In what ways, yes? 
(b) In what ways, no? 
GROUP VII. 

4%. Underline twice on the following list the 
five interests which make the greatest appeal to 
you. Underline once five other things in which 
you have a secondary interest :— 


Stenography Bowling 

Millinery Swimming 
Dressmaking Literary Clubs 
Bookkeeping Theatre 

Cooking Movies 

Carpentry Gardening 
Telegraphy Hunting 

Printing Electrical Experiments 
Voice Study Wireless 

Glee Club Cartooning 

Violin Clay Modeling 
Pianoforte Show Card Writing 
Band Posters 

Orchestra Mechanical Drawing 
Dramatics Auto Repair 


Aesthetic Dancing Gas Engines 
Dancing Newspaper Work 
Debates Salesmanship 
Extempore Speaking Bird Study 
Reading Nature Study 
Pool »» Astronomy 
Billiards Photography 


48. Having taken an intelligent interest in 
replying to this series of questions, is there any- 
thing along these lines or along other lines that 
we have not asked of you that you would like 
to tell us? 

49. If you were perfectly free to follow your 
inclination after you completed high school, 
what would you do? 

50. What difficulties, if any, would you meet 
in following this inclination? 


GERMAN IN THE SCHOOLS 


BY HON. WALTER E. RANGER 
Commissioner of Education, Rhode Island 


We are not making war against the German 
language except when it becomes a means of 
making war against us. When it is used to 
propagate among our children a belief in Ger- 
man superiority, to cover German hate, brutality 
and insolence with the beauties of German liter- 
ature, and to undermine our cherished ideals of 
freedom, human rights and democratic civiliza- 
tion by teaching the efficiency of a social order 
based on the divine right of kings, the rule of 
might, and popular subserviency to a ruling 
caste, then the German language becomes a spy 
in the school and should be treated as a spy. 
Disloyalty to American democracy must have no 
place in our schools, especially in this war of 
democracy against autocracy. If the protection 
of our schools and country against an insidious 
German propaganda requires the discontinuance 
of teaching the German language in our schools, 
we should not hesitate to sacrifice for a time the 
benefits of such teaching among the many sacri- 
fices our people are making. This is certainly 
not the time for loyal Americans to give com- 
fort to the enemy by pleading a German cause. 
They have better work to do. 
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IMPORTANT RURAL WEEK 


BY ALFRED POWERS 
Eugene, Oregon 


Without example or pattern, quite on its “own 
hook,” the rural department of the Oregon Nor- 
mal School has gone crusading in country peda- 
gogy and has just completed “rural week” pro- 
grams in Mountain View, Oak Point and Elkins. 
Schools, the rural training centres of the normal 
school. 

The “rural week” is the name given to the 
two-day program, just closed, in each of the 
three schools, in completion of a month’s effort 
to tie up the school work with the real things 
of the community. 

It was a peripatetic program, moving on after 
a two-days sojourn to the next school and be- 
ing as follows :-— 

First Day, Forenoon—Children’s Program, 
Trapping Moles and Gophers, Children’s Pro- 
gram, The School Luncheon. 

Noon—Plain Lunch, such as children have. 

Afternoon—Children’s Program, Substitutes, 
Children’s Program, Management of Farm, 
Does Farming Pay? If not, why not? 

Second Day, Forenoon—Children’s Program, 
The Army of the Commissary and the Mailed 
Fist, Children’s Program, Feeding Dairy Cattle 
Under Present Conditions and Developing the 
Dairy Herd. 

Noon—Plain Lunch. 

Afternoon—Cow Judging Contest, Children’s 
Program, How to Grow Fat Hogs and Make Big 
Men, Greetings from Benton County, Greetings 
from the State of Oregon, Children’s Program, 
Corn and How to Grow It. 

There were spelling matches, but no such jaw- 
breakers.as “concatenated” and “ubiquitous” oc- 
curred. Instead of this futile orthography, ap- 
proximately 600 words, all pertaining to the farm 
and studied by the pupils during the previous 
month, were given out. For instance, there were 
forty-two names of animals—as, gray diggers 
and greyhounds; thirteen berries, from raspber- 
ries to service berries; 151 tools and farming im- 
plements—pliers, monkey wrench, peavey, 
double tree,.et al.; fourteen diseases of fruits; 
eleven soils, including alkali and leguminous; 
and there were lists of soil foods, kinds of oats, 
wheat, sheep, goats, hogs; and other lists of like 
nature. This was the way one subject of the 
curriculum was connected up with community 
life. 

There were tests in arithmetic of which the 
following is a typical problem: “How many tons 
of hay can be put in a mow 43 feet long, 32 feet 
wide and 16 feet high? (A ton of Oregon hay 
measures about 8 by 8 by 8).” The arithmetic 
went still farther and included a dairy record, 
fifteen records being kept of herds of from two 


to sixteen cows. Altogether an accurate tab 


was kept on 100 cows of the community which 

showed a profit of $788.28. 
There was map-making, not of Timbuctoo, but 

of the districts themselves, showing the county 
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road, the railroad, the grange hall, schoolhouse 
and everybody’s house. 

The children of the schools map plans of their 
schoolhouses and send to the prospective student 
teachers of the normal school so they will know 
what the school is like. 

There was a rural art exhibit, consisting of 
about 100 masterpieces of art that deal with 
rural life. The music was rural—the town and 
the city being left out in the cold in this particu- 
lar as in all other particulars. 

The poems also dealt with the country, such 
as “Co’ Boss,” “Farmer John,” “Moo, Cow, 
Moo.” The children in the Mountain View 
School went so far as to write their own school 
song, the first stanza running thus :— 

“With purpose true as heart of maple. 

That stands beside her door, 


408 
With heart as pure as snow-crowned hills, 
That look her playground o’er, 
Our schoolhouse stands for all that’s true.” 


Even the Bible was searched for beautiful 
passages of scripture about the country. 


The patriotic note was not forgotten, but even 
here the unifying principle was not forgotten— 
Washington, the farmer, Lincoln, the rail split- 
ter, and Wilson, the leader of a country that 
intends to win by having food when the stom- 
ach of the enemy is empty, in a war where gas- 
tronomics is quite as important as strategy. 


The “rural week” was planned by and carried 
out under the direction of M. S. Pittman, head 
of the Rural Department of the Oregon Normal 
School. 


I will smash the German line in France if you will smash that Hun propaganda at home. 


—General Pershing. 


GRADE TEACHERS’ SALARIES A NATIONAL PERIL 


{Public Service.] 


One hundred and sixty Iowa schools are with- 
out teachers! New York city’s three teacher- 
training schools have fifty per cent. fewer reg- 
istering than in 1913, in spite of great increases 
in salaries! ! ! “Anything but teaching,” the 
slogan among ablest high school and college 
men and women! ! ! 


WHAT’S TEACHING WORTH ANY WAY? 

What boards pay, and what teachers will take, 
we have learned to ask. What, in terms of pay, 
grade teaching is worth we have not tried yet 
to figure. 

Now that inexperienced, ignorant and incom- 
petent immigrant girls from southern cotton 
fields or Balkan mountains can earn and save 
more as maids, waitresses or factory workers 
than can expensively trained, experienced and 
highly competent grade teachers in our schools 
we must either (1) go without grade teachers, 
(2) lower our standards of grade teaching, (3) 
conscript ablest teachers for grades, or (4) 
greatly increase grade teachers’ pay! 

Increasing high school and college teachers’ 
or supervisory salaries does not remove the 
peril—we must start at the bottom and work up. 

The increase needed is not a paltry 10 or 25 
per cent: either, but 66 and 75 and 100 and 200 
per cent. for grade teachers. 

Of three ways of avoiding these great in- 
creases—and for almost twice as many teachers 
for all city grades, too—the only endurable 
American way is conscription. We can’t close 
school, or lower its standards. 

What’s grade teaching worth ae to our 
kind of democracy ! 

Red Cross memberships and gifts, Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamp purchases are urged 


upon underpaid grade teachers by government 
appeals, financiers, society leaders, and editors. 
And teachers buy and give and propagandize pa- 
triotically. 

If there’s enough left over for the movies 
these same teachers read that their recent pupils 
are being urged by Uncle Sam to go to Wash- 
ington as stenographers at hundreds of dollars 
above the local maximum for ablest teachers; 
while on government “cost plus ten per cent.” 
contracts seventeen-year-old boys may earn 
more than experienced teachers’ maximum. 

How long can we keep this up? 

We’ve passed the limit already. 

It’s no longer a question of justice to teachers, 
but of preservation of schools. 

No preparedness is more important than pre- 
paredness to keep schools going—we’re headed 
toward woeful unpreparedness. 

Extreme measures must be taken not for 
teachers’ sake, but for children’s sake and 
democracy’s sake! 

Entirely practical next steps include :— 

1. The rewards of teaching—training in self- 
discovery, leadership, determination and com- 
munity sense, social contact, opportunity for ad- 
vancement in other vocations—can be attrac- 
tively presented to groups and strong individuals 
in elementary and high schools and colleges, not 
once but several times this term. 

2. Why not teach first? can be substituted 
for Why teach? in vocational talks—mobility of 
teachers must be encouraged. 

3. The joys of successful teaching can per- 
meate the atmosphere teacher-training 
schools. 

4. High schools and colleges, and stronger 
private schools, can refuse to take teachers who 
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have not taught in grades—state supported sec- 
ondary and higher schools might profitably be 
forbidden to take any teachers not so qualified. 

5. Salary increases for grades can be fur- 
thered by superintendents and _ supervisors 
through campaigns and other publicity. Pale, 
anaemic, whispering pussyfoot arguments for 
higher grade salaries no longer “go.” 
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Ultimatums unmistakable are being thundered 
and flashed by conditions. 

A nation-wide drive is needed and no other 
work which schools and colleges can do is so 
necessary or so easy for them to do—not to do 
this aggressively and convincingly is to give 
comfort and aid to democracy’s worst enemies, 
ignorance and incompetence. 
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THE COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP 


BY CONNER T. JONES 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


The demand in the cities for instruction in 
retail selling was evinced years ago when such 
firms as John Wanamaker and Marshall Fieid 
and Company installed courses for their clerks. 
Many large wholesale houses, too, arranged for 
their young men and women to receive instruc- 
tion in salesmanship. The life insurance, type- 
writer, cash register and automobile companies 
now conduct classes in this subject. In fact, it 
would be hard to. find a’ representative firm in 
any line which does not take a deep interest in 
the training of its selling force. Of late years 
a few of the more progressive school systems 
have added ‘this subject to their commercial 
courses. 

Inquiry regarding the success of salesmanship 
courses in high schools discloses the fact that in- 
struction in this subject has long passed the ex- 
perimental stage and has now become a per- 
manent and valuable part of the up-to-date 
commercial course. A_ significant fact is the 
interest and enthusiasm shown by the world of 
business in sales instruction. 

The commercial course of the past emphasized 
the preparation for clerical duties. The com- 
mercial course of the present endeavors to add 
a dash ‘of culture to this clerical preparation. 
The commercial course of the future will prob- 
ably contain a larger proportion of cultural sub- 
jects, and the commercial features will be 
broadened so as to impart a knowledge of for- 
eign trade, banking, transportation, advertising 
and salesmanship. 

Return of normal business conditions will 
doubtless find the clerical field overcrowded, 
with low salaries predominating, yet at the same 
time find a demand as never before for people 
trained in selling methods. Are we doing right 
continuing to train our boys and girls for 
stenographic and bookkeeping work and to ig- 
nore their preparation for this other more lucra- 
tive commercial field? Many of our commercial 
students are temperamentally unsuited for the 
routine of office work, but are by nature pre- 
pared for selling. Yet we attempt to fit them 
all into the steno-bookkeeper mould and then 
wonder at the great numbers who do not com- 
plete the course. 

While it is true that all of our commercial 
graduates will not enter selling work, it is also 


true that instruction in salesmanship is of direct 


value in almost every business occupation. 
Salesmanship, in its broader sense, is the science 
of influencing others in business. Is not this 
ability an important part in the make-up of 
every business executive, whether in selling work 
or in any other work? The foreman in the fac- 
tory, the correspondent in the office, the head 
bookkeeper in the counting room, the credit 
man with his collections, the purchasing agent 
with his requisitions, the window dresser with his 
wax figures, the traffic manager with his rush 
shipments,—all must base their successes upon 
an ability to influence others. And yet the ma- 
jority of our commercial courses offer no train- 
ing of this nature. 

The instruction in selling which is now being 
given by some of our high schools may be 
separated into two divisions—those courses 
emphasizing department store selling and rou- 
tine, and those offering general instruction in 
selling. The former courses consist largely of 
the study of textiles, color, styles, store routine, 
store policy, and involve actual part-time work 
behind the counters of local stores. This type 
is most often found in girls’ schools. The second 
division embraces schools giving more detailed 
training in personal salesmanship; as, the pre- 
approach, the approach, the demonstration, the 
“close” attention, interest, desire, the salesman’s 
time and its use, tabulations and reports of 
sales and tactics used in selling. This is the 
type of instruction usually given to boys. 

No course in salesmanship is complete unless 
it brings out the importance of such points 4s 
health, ambition, application, tact, courtesy, hon- 
esty, optimism, loyalty, personal appearance, 
self-analysis and responsibility. The students 
should be made to feel that success in any field 
is determined by these points. 

So great is the demand for people trained in 
selling methods that willing co-operation by the 
business interests of the community may be re- 
lied upon, This co-operation may take the form 
of opportunities for the students to do selling 
work during vacations and on Saturdays, talks 
by sales executives of local jobbing and manu- 
facturing houses and demonstrations ar “presen- 
tations” made by salesmen, the instructor taking 
the role of the prospective pyrchaser, if the 
city boasts a salesmanship club or an advertise 


ing clyb, the students are indeed fortunate, 
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Many a high school class in salesmianship has 
been taken under the wing of the local club, 
which is usually comprised of the best business 
brains of the community. 

The work of the salesmanship class may be 
very effectively co-ordinated with the work in 
English, stenography and typewriting. 

An objection often made when the advisa- 
bility of teaching salesmanship has been con- 
sidered has been the lack of texts suitable for 
secondary school pupils. The past few years 
have witnessed the introduction of many texts 
upon this subject, several of which are excellent 
and a few of which are ideal for secondary 
school instruction. 

Besides the live periodicals devoted exclusively 
to the selling field, not a few general business 
magazines are constantly publishing authorita- 
tive articles upon salesmanship. A rich field of 
material is also found in the rapidly multiplying 
number of house organs. Magazines for the 
public in general are more and more containing 
articles and stories which have a distinct selling 
flavor. The teacher of salesmanship need not 
go far afield to find abundant material. 

The other stock objection is the lack of well- 
qualified teachers. The schools of commerce of 
our universities have well-organized facilities for 
training teachers for this work and also for ar- 
ranging practice in actual selling as part of this 
training. An increasing number of young men 
are making a specialty of the teaching of sales- 
manship and are fitting themselves accordingly, 
having been drawn into the field by the more 
generous salaries being paid to well-trained 
teachers. The average city high school need no 
longer hesitate about adding the subject to its 
commercial course on the score of lack of ap- 
propriate texts and teachers. 

There is need of a wider recognition by school 
authorities of the fact that the subject of sales- 
manship prepares the young men and women of 
tomorrow as does no other subject for those 
elements of success which Dr. E. O. Lyte em- 


phasized : “Cleat thinking, acciitacy of expres- 
sion, self-control, power of initiative, good con- 
duct and good manners.” 


NO TWILIGHT PATRIOTISM 


BY GOVERNOR CHARLES H. BROUGH . 
Arkansas 


Unfortunately there is a Bolsheviki in the 
United States as well as in Russia, composed as 
it is of persons who are assiduously busying 
themselves around the great cantonments in un- 
scrupulous and clever lying as to our motives 
for entering the war and our chances of winning 
the war. I feel that in this hour of our nation’s 
stress and strife there can be no twilight zone in 
American patriotism. Every citizen must be 
either for the President and for the flag or 
against the President and against the flag. Our 
people need to be thoroughly aroused as to the 
seriousness of the situation. We are confronted 
by war—grim-visaged war. Germany is massing 
thousands of troops on the western frontier and 
is preparing for a supreme effort to break the 
western line. She failed at the Marne, at Ypres 
and at Verdun. If we properly support our gov- 
ernment the troops of America, fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with those of our brave allies, will 
see that she fails at Soissons, at Champagne, or 
wherever she may strike this spring. But in 
order to accomplish this it will be necessary for 
every one of us to break the alabaster box of his 
Ointment of sacrifice. We must teach our chil- 
dren and people of moderate means to buy thrift 
stamps and war-saving certificates; that a dollar 
saved in the United States is a patriotic dollar; 
that a dollar hoarded is a slacker, and that a 
dollar wasted is a traitor. We must continue to 
enlist in the membership campaign and subscribe 
generously to the Red Cross, which, by its ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 on the battle fields of 
France, has already relieved over 200,000 French 
and Belgian civilian women and children. We 
must buy new Liberty bonds in the third crusade. 
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GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY 


BY DENIS A, MCCARTHY 


Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enough to pay) 

But never a place for the lads to race, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
(Mammon must have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 

. That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent, 


_ No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, 
Plenty of room for art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, 
Platform, stage, and mart. 

Proud is the city—she finds a place 
For many a fad today, 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to find 
A place for the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 
Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 
Give them a chance—if you stint them now, 
Tomorrow you'll have to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a place to play! 
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America First! 
United in the Service of Our Country. 
GENERALS, CAPTAINS, SERGEANTS 

Some men have visions, others materialize 
them. A commanding general has nothing to 
do with the preparation of the men for battle. 
He simply decides where they are to fight and 
when, when they are to advance and when re- 
treat. He has more to do with the enemy than 
with his own men. He always has more to do 
with the movements of the enemy, actual and 
possible, than with his own, until he knows all 
about the enemy. He depends upon divisions, 
battalions, regiments, companies, to be fully 
equipped and absolutely ready to do his bidding, 
but he has had nothing to do with their specific 
preparation for battle. 

In a far western state the chief editorial writer 
gave a paper a great reputation, and the pro- 
prietor became rich and gave his paper and 
plant to the chief editorial writer as a reward 
for the success he had made of the paper. The 
editor now devoted time, thought and energy 
to the advertising, printing, buying of paper, 
etc., and the editorial brilliancy was gone and 
the paper became commonplace. 

We know some superintendents who have 
great visions, who are brilliant in planning, who 
are progressive to the limit. They announce a 
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policy. Principal A puts it over in great shape. 
Principal B doesn’t like it; neither does Princi- 
pal C. Now when I go to that city | go aml 
see the superintendent’s vision in action, and I 
report upon it in glowing colors. Mr. X goes 
to that city and he goes to see and hear Princi- 
pals B and C, and he does not see what I saw, 
does not hear the same opinions of it that I 
heard. He tells all whom he sees that that 
superintendent is a four-flusher; that things are 
not as he claims and are not as I said they 
were. It sometimes happens that a city enjoys 
doubters more than boosters, lamentations more 
than orchestras, the braying of animals more 
than anthems; and in such a community the 
superintendent who is the greatest asset the 
city ever had is so harrassed that he seeks a 
more congenial field of labor, or sometimes a 
more profitable business. He was a great com- 
manding general, but he could not and would 
not go down to the ranks and inspect the ser- 
geants who were drilling the awkward squads. 


NATIONAL WAR GARDEN DRIVE 


The government has done well to put Super- 
intendent J. H. Francis of Columbus in charge 
of the great War Garden drive. He has a vision 
of education through service that has never 
been surpassed. Under his direction there will 
be no marking time in education while doing 
war work in the garden. 

Read carefully his instructions to all teachers, 
directors and supervisors of school gardens :— 

“All vegetable gardens should be located 
where the plants will receive the most sunlight 
and air possible. 

“The garden soil should be as well-drained, 
rich and mellow as possible. It should be 
plowed deeply and harrowed, or spaded and 
raked before the seeds are planted. 

“The best and purest seeds should be ob- 
tained. Buy only from reliable seedsmen. Test 
all seeds when possible. 

“Apply manures or fertilizers to make the 
soil rich. Keep weeds out of your garden all 
through the season. 

“Use every square foot of garden soil profit- 
ably. Plant succession crops as fast as harvest- 
ing occurs, 

“Don’t waste surplus produce. 
store. 

“Keep exact records of all work. It is im- 
portant to utilize this opportunity to train chil- 
dren in business methods. 

“Safeguard the gardening interests of the 
children. Do not arouse their enthusiasm or 
take time for work that cannot produce fair re- 
turns.” 

Every sentence is educational. The pupil or 
student who makes a garden according to those 
directions will be at school every day. 

Mr. Francis has as his associates in this noble 
work: Clarence M. Weed, Northeastern States; 
Frederick A. Merrill, Southern States; Cyril 
Stebbins, Western States; Lester S. Ivins, Cen- 


tral Western States; John L. Randall, South At- 
lantic States, 
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SCHOOLS WITH A PERFECT SCORE* 

As we looked at Dr. Gerwig’s “Schools with 
a Perfect Score,” we thought he had pitched his 
tune so high that it would shriek, but as we 
looked into it all through it we found that it 
was indeed a “perfect score” in action as im 
title, in achievement as in aspiration, that his high 
spots are as true to key as the chord. 

Dr. Gerwig’s ideals are as high as those of 
William Hawley Smith when he talks of schools 
for the children of all the people; his horizon is 
as wide as Rousseau’s; his specifications are as 
definite as those which W. B. Ittner or Frank 
Irving Cooper places in the hands of a contrac- 
tor. 

The beauty of Dr. Gerwig’s “Schools with a 
Perfect Score” is that every ideal can easily be 
real; that he never forgets what is possible when 
speaking of what is desirable. Not the least of 
the virtues of “Schools with a Perfect Score” is 
that it is shy on fine print to be skipped, foot- 
‘notes to divert attention, in short there is noth- 
ing to bore a busy reader. It requires no per- 
spiration to get the inspiration. If you think 
we are too appreciative read the book for your- 
self. 
e*Sehools with a Perfect Score, Dem *s Hope and Safeguard.” 
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UNDIVIDED SUPPORT 


In a “statement of principles” announced by 
the American Federation of Teachers in Chicago 
on March 16, undivided support was pledged to 
Woodrow Wilson, not alone as the constitutional 
national leader during a national crisis, but as 
the proved spokesman and interpreter of Amer- 
ican spirit and thoughtful opinion. In labor’s 
hands rest both the decisiveness of our victory 
and the kind of world we shall live in after the 
war. And American labor, even now handi- 
capped as British labor has not been for fifty 
years, is proving the most effective democratic 
force in our national life. This has been called 
a schoolmaster’s war, and certainly the super- 
patriotism and “regimented docility” of the Ger- 
man people could have been developed only by 
the German school system, carefully designed to 
make unthinking obedience implicit in the ninety 
per cent., and to train the remaining ten per 
cent. in a quasileadership instinctively subordi- 
nated to authority. Without this subversion of 
childhood and youth even Prussian military 


training could not have transformed the German ° 


masses into brutalized automatons. 
CALIFORNIA’S FOREMOST WOMAN 


Mrs. Annie E. ‘K. Bidwell, widow of General 
John Bidwell, died in her beautiful palatial home 
in Chico, California, on March 9, 1918, after a 
brief illness. For many years she had been affec- 
tionately spoken of as California’s foremost 
woman. She was nearly seventy-eight years of 
age. 

General John Bidwell was one of the great 
men of the Pacific Coast for half a century. He 


was the first white mati to settle in that part of 
California. He got the estate which followed 
a mountain brook to the Sacramento River, 4 
distance of fourteen miles. He got his estate 
under the Mexican laws, and for nearly half a 
century he had certain property rights which 
could be had only through pre-United States 
ownership. 

_ I was a guest in their home for several days 
in 1882, and again in the same home as her 
guest last December, and many other times iti 
the thirty-five years. In December last, at the 
age of seventy-eight, she was the picture df 
health, mentally alert and a leader in many good 
causes. Possibly I can give no better sugges- 
tion of my fondness for General Bidwell than to 
Say that the only time I have not voted for the 
Presidential candidate of my party was when I 
voted for General Bidwell’s Presidential electors 
when he was the Prohibition candidate for the 
Presidency. Mrs. Bidwell gave the city of Chico 


a park of surpassing beauty and of more than 
two thousand three hundred acres. 


A NEW DRIVE 

In each issue of the Journal of Education of 
May, June, September and October we _ shall 
have two special articies. One of these will be 
a “Looking About” from some state, in all 
seventeen states. The other articles will be a 
series of intensive studies of New England. Af- 
ter October there will Be another intensive study 
of the personality of some other section. Every 
section of the United States has its own fasci- 
nating personality. 

When the war activities of the United States 
began to take shape and Newport News became 
the shipping centre for all war materials for 
France, the congestion became unbearable. It 
took two full days to load 1,000 horses onto a 
transport, but when Colonel White of North 
Dakota was put on the job with 900 men from 
the Intermountain Region they loaded 1,000 
horses in three hours, and everything else in 
equal record time. The men of the mountains 
accomplished everything in a sixth of the time 
that city draftees could do it. This war is de- 
veloping appreciation of every section of the 
United States by every other section, and we 


hope to do our bit in promoting such inter-sec- 
tion appreciation. 


VINELAND IN NEW YORK 
New York state is to have an institution for 
defective children on the lines of that now in 
operation at Vineland, N. J., if Dr. Aristine P 
Munn-Recht, Dean of Women, New York Uni- 
versity, has her way. With the object of arous- 
ing popular opinion to such an extent that the 
State will realize its lack of proper legislation in 
caring for defectives, the Dean of Women of 
New York University is undertaking to give a 
number of free lectures on the subject at New 
York University, and before societies, women’s 

clubs and educational meetings. 
The lectures at New York University will be 
given under the auspices of the Woman’s Legal 
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Education Society, which is synotiymots with 
the Woman’s Law Class of which Miss Isabella 
M. Pettus is president, and Mrs. Isaac Franklin 
Russell, recently appointed to the new board of 
education by Mayor Hylan, is one of the vice- 
presidents. The series will include talks on the 
definition of feeble-mindedness and the danger 
to the community resulting from inability of the 
feeble-minded to assume the proper responsibili- 
ties of life. Dr. Munn-Recht believes that every 
child suspected of mental deficiency should first 
be turned over to a physician specially appointed 
to examine mental defectives before it is put in 
the hands of the psychologist or the pedagogian. 
Sometimes the mental trouble is due to some de- 
fect the physician or surgeon can eliminate. Dr. 
Munn-Recht is herself a practicing physician. 


EZRA W. SAMPSON 


We are personally much interested in this 
note from School :— 

“Ezra W. Sampson, for many years in charge 
of the Mott Avenue annex to the Morris High 
School, died at his farm in Marshfield Hills, 
Mass., on February 26. Mr. Sampson was one 
of the most beloved men connected with Morris, 
and the news of his death was received with 
sorrow by his former associates. He came to 
New York in 1897, when Dr. E. J. Goodwin or- 
ganized the school, and was his first assistant. 
He organized the Morris Evening High School 
in 1905, and under his wise management it de- 
veloped into one of the largest and best schools 
in the Greater City. Mr. Sampson retired in 
1911, with the genuine respect of all who knew 
him.” 

We would like to add the heartiest possible 
word of appreciation of Ezra W. Sampson, who 
was my roommate in student days. He was 
indeed like an older brother educationally and 
personally. 
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“FOR GOD IS MARCHING ON” 


A new stanza of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” has been written by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, former minister to the Netherlands and 
now chaplain in the United States Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant-commander. It was writ- 
ten especially for the Navy Department commis- 
sion on training activities, which has charge of 
singing in the naval stations. 

The stanza follows :— 

We have heard the cry of anguish 
From the victims of the Hun, 

And we know our country’s peril 
If the war lord’s will is done— 

We will fight for world-wide freedom 
Till the victory is won. 

For God is marching on. 

This 1918 expression of the spirit of the *60s 
has been distributed to the army as well as navy 
song leaders of the commission, and is being 
taught to the men in training all over the coun- 
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DISHONORING BERNSTORFF 


The University of Chicago has stripped Count 
von Bernstorff of the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws which it conferred upon him seven years 
ago. 

_ The board of trustees declared that “this ac- 
tion is taken not because the United States is at 
war with the Imperial German government, but 
on account of the fact that the said ambassador, 
while he was a guest of this country and in en- 
joyment of all the privileges and immunities of 
an honored diplomat, and while the two coun- 
tries were at peace, nevertheless was for a long 
time engaged in a series of transactions in vio- 
lation of the laws of the United States, contrary 
to the peace and order of the republic and inim- 


ical to the rights of the United States as a neu- 
tral nation.” 


JUNIOR FOUR-MINUTE MEN 


More than 10,000,000 new voices were raised 
in the cry of “Thrift and economy to win the 
war,” under the auspices of the Four-Minute 
men. The gospel of thrift and the war savings 
plan was preached by the school children of the 
nation. “Junior Four-Minute Men” was the of- 
ficial title of these youthful crusaders. Their 
appeals were delivered in the home, in the 
churches, in societies, lodges, schools. Essay 
contests on thrift were held in the schools. The 
best speeches were delivered at a meeting to 
which parents and friends were invited. The 
names of the winners are enrolled in the Four- 
Minute men records. 


In these times no minimum salary should be 
less than $800 for an equipped teacher. The 


larger the city the higher should be the mini- 
mum salary. 


In the year ending June 30, 1914, there were 
1,218,480 immigrants. In the six months ending 
December 31, 1917, there were but 51,359! 


It is as foolish to say that no local candidate 
will be considered as that no outsider will be. 


If anyone is entitled to exemption on war 
drives it should be the teachers. 


National Education Association June 30 to July 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Wisconsin scare over La Follettism was 
without cause. 


Bird houses pay 1,000 per cent. profit on the 
investment. 


A good income war tax—J. D. Rockefeller— 
$38,400,000. 


April 15-21 is to be “Be Kind to Animals” 
Week. 


“Child Welfare” is the best community slogan. 
Play must be an asset and not a liability. 

A gardenless vacant lot is a tragedy. 

The good in Gary will never die. 

Eliminate the artificial, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE THIRD WEEK OF THE “DRIVE.” 

After two or three days of comparative lull 
the great German “drive” on the western front 
was resumed with greater fury and concentra- 
tion than ever. The interval had been used by 
the attacking forces in bringing up heavy guns 
and fresh reserves, and in “digging in” to hold 
the new lines, wherever an advance had been 
made. Since April 4 the fighting has been 
pretty nearly continuous, and the battle, what- 
ever the outcome, will be recorded as the great- 
est in history in the number of men engaged, the 
resources employed, the area covered and the is- 
sues at stake. The period of lull had been used 
to good advantage by the Entente Allies as well 
as by the Germans in strengthening the lines 
and bringing up fresh troops; and the Ameri- 
cans, in particular, hastened to the front by 
every available means of transportation, eager 
to take their share in the epoch-making struggle. 

THE AIM OF THE DRIVE.. 

The immediate aim of the “drive” has been 
clear from the beginning. The Germans seek 
to drive a wedge between the British and 
French armies, to cut the Paris-Amiens railroad 
south of Amiens and to capture Amiens. If 
they were to take and hold Amiens they would 
be established on the railroad route between 
Paris and Calais, and would be in a position to 
move against Paris or to the channel. The 
fighting in the Albert and Moreuil sectors has 
been especially furious; and the tide of battle 
has ebbed to and fro, the attacking forces gain- 
ing ground slightly here and there, only to lose 
it by counter attacks. The Allies have made a 
stubborn resistance at every point, and every 
fresh attack has cost the Germans heavily. 

FORCE AGAINST FORCE. 

President Wilson’s speech at Baltimore, on 
the anniversary of the entrance of the United 
States into the war, leaves no doubt as to what 
America is fighting for, or as to her determina- 
tion to see the great war through to a victorious 
conclusion. The speech disposes summarily and 
conclusively of the camouflage of the German 
Chancellor and of Count Czernin, contrasts the 
German peace pretences with recent develop- 
ments of German policy in Russia, the Ukraine 
and Roumania, and, replying to the Kaiser's 
declarations for a peace by force, closes with 
the definite and defiant response on the part of 
the United States for “Force, force to the ut- 
most, force without stint or limit, the righteous 
and triumphant force which shall make right the 
law of the world and cast every selfish dominion 
down in the dust.” The President never has 
voiced more successfully the ideals and purposes 
of the American people. 

A DISGRACEFUL INCIDENT. 

The outbreaks of violence in various towns 
and cities in Ohio, JIlinois and elsewhere, in 
which mobs have forced pro-German suspects to 
kneel on the sidewalk and kiss the American 
flag, in token of thejr loyalty, reached a tragic 
climax at Collinsville, [inois, on April 4, when 
a German miner named Praeger was hung by 


a mob which accused him of disloyalty. It is 
not even clear that there was any real founda- 
tion for the charge, but whether there was or 
not, the. affair was an outrage upon humanity 
and a disgrace to America. There is serious 
work ahead of us in restricting the activities of 
German spies and conspirators, and in putting 
promptly out of the way, in prisons or before 
firing squads, the enemies in our midst who are 
plotting against the United States; but mob 
violence is another thing, and can only have dis- 
astrous results and lead to merciless reprisals. 


THE GERMAN MONSTER GUN. 

The German monster gun—the latest achieve- 
ment of the Krupp works—continues an inter- 
mittent bombardment of Paris, from a point 
seventy miles distant. When the first shells fell 
in the French metropolis it seemed incredible 
that they could have been fired from such a dis- 
tance, but the fact was soon established. The 
most tragic incident in this new horror of 
modern warfare occurred on Good Friday, when 
a shell struck a church crowded with worshipers, 
toppling over the roof and tower upon the kneel- 
ing crowds below, killing seventy-five persons 
and wounding ninety—most of them women and 
children. The Kaiser telegraphed congratula- 
tions to the Krupps upon the efficiency of the 
new invention, but, for once, he omitted all ref- 
erence to the Deity in his message. 


WHY NOT TURKEY AND BULGARIA? 

There is every reason why the resolution of- 
fered in the Senate for a declaration of war 
against Turkey and Bulgaria should be adopted. 
The resolution simply recognizes existing facts. 
Turkey and Bulgaria are allies of Germany, and 
their troops are now fighting against Americans 
on the western front in France; but, without a 
formal declaration of war, they can claim all the 
privileges of neutrals, and the measures which 
we find ourselves compelled to take against 
enemy aliens—measures which must become 
more strict as time passes—do not apply to 
them. We maintained the fiction of peace with 
Austria-Hungary quite as long as was prudent, 
and we ought to lose no time in recognizing 
conditions as they are with reference to Turkey 
and Bulgaria. 

THE I. W. W. ON TRIAL. 

One hundred and twelve leaders and active 
members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World are on trial in the Federal Court at 
Chicago, charged with conspiracy to disrupt the 
government’s war program. Among them are: 
William D. Hayward, the general- secretary- 
treasurer; his predecessor in office, Vincent St. 
John, once active in organizing the miners, and 
Arturo Giovannitti, who led the Lawrence strike. 
The defendants are charged with sabotage, the 
slowing down of production, the wanton spoiling 
of material, propaganda for strikes to delay the 
output of war munitions, and covert intrigue 
against military service. The cases haye been 
a long time in preparation, and an jmmense mags 
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PROBLEMS ON FOOD 
BY A. N, FARMER 
AMONG OUR ENEMIES—LUXURIES AND 
BAD HABITS. 

In the last thirty years our population in- 
creased seventy-five per cent., while our produc- 
tion of women’s clothes and millinery increased 
as follows :— 


Percentage 

1884. 1914. Increase. 
Millinery $9,580,000 
Women’s clothes 32,000,000 473,880,000 .........- 


If the production of these two items had in- 


_ creased only as much as the population, how 


much would be spent in 1914? How much would 


- be saved in 1914? 


AMONG OUR ENEMIES—WAR PROFITS. 
Business men have made millions of dollars 
through the higher prices caused by the war. 
Here are some figures on war profits for 1916 :— 


Wheat and grains............... $1,500,000,000 
Meat and meat products........ 28,634,000 


If an “excess profits” tax of fifteen per cent. 
were levied on this money, how much would it 
amount to? 

Find the actual and percentage increase from 
July, 1914, to June, 1917, in the wholesale prices 
for these commodities :— 


Unit of Price Price 

Article. Measure. July, 1914. June, 1917. 
Pound $0.13 $0.16 
Pound 14 24 
Pound 10 21 
Barrel 4.59 13.89 
Pound 015 039 
White potatoes ..... Bushel 1.21 2.95 


Find the actual increase and the percentage in- 
crease of the following articles at retail :— 


Unit of Price Price 

Article. Measure. July, 1914. June, 1917. 
Pound 27c 33c 
GHOPS Pound 22c 31c 

Pound 27c 42.5¢ 
Pound 34c 47c 
Quart 9c 

% Barrel 79c $1.97 

Pound 3c 5.5¢ 
kok Peck 40.5c 96c 


Counting five per cent. to a square, draw bars 
representing the percentage increases in the 
last two problems. How do wholesale and 
retail prices compare, in amount and_ in in- 
crease? 


WE MUST HAVE WHEAT TO SEND TO FRANCE. 


In France, the supply of meat and wheat has 
decreased as follows :— 


1913. 1916. . 
Native Wheat 330,000,000 bushels 213,000,000 bushels 
Cattle 14,790,000 head 12,340,000 head 


April 11, 1918 
Sheep 16,140,000 head 10,845,000 head 
Pigs 7,035,000 head 4,360,000 head 


Draw bars to represent the former and present 
supply, letting 1 square=1,000,000. If the 1913 
supply of wheat was just enough to feed France, 
what per cent. of the amount needed does she 
grow now? 


A KNITTING SONG 


OF THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
[To the tune of “Over There.”] 

Johnnie, get your yarn, get your yarn, get your yarn; 
Knitting has a charm, has a charm, has a charm. 
See us knitting, two by two. 
Boys in Whittier like it, too. 
Hurry every day, don’t delay, 

Make it pay. 
Our laddies must be warm 

Not forlorn, ’mid the storm. 
Hear them call from o’er the sea 
“Make a sweater, please, for me.” 

CHorus. 

Over here, everywhere, 
We are knitting for the boys over there, 
It’s a sock or sweater, 
Or even better 
To do our bit and knit a square. 
Have a care in your share 
Of the work for the boys over there. 
We'll work better, 
Each day do better, 
When we work for the boys in the trenches over there. 


+e 


WAR LITERATURE—ITS USE IN THE ENG- 
LISH CLASSROOM 


BY HELEN M., MCKAY 
High School, Mendon, Mass. 


The history of a nation and its literature have 
always walked hand in hand. The stirring events 
of the present war are being reflected in our 
current fiction. The shelf in our library most 
popular now is the one containing books with 
the titles, “Carry On,” “Over the Top,” “War 
Poetry,” “My Four Years in Germany,” “The 
Three Things,’ “Ambulance No. 10” and “The 
Secret of the Submarine.” | These books are 
fairly hypnotizing our public. How are we—the 
English teachers—meeting the craving in our 
students for just this type of literature? 

I felt the attraction for these books. My 
students read eagerly three books I had placed 
on the list for outside reading. The reports 
handed in were interesting and _ well-written. 
There was evidence of a joy in the work. One 
student said: “I’d rather read about Gerard in 
Germany than two pages of ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward.’” One boy, who had been indifferent to 
every attraction I could offer in the way of read- 
ing, was thrilled with “The Secret of the Sub- 
marine.” In his own words: “Ian Hay had it 
all over Cooper.” 

Some of the reports of this outside reading 
would make our English scholars wince a bit, 
but this craving must be met in a sensible man- 
ner. Boys working afternoons in shops are the 
ones who need books; not only the class ot 
books we have learned to love, but books that 
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are real in the lives of our boys and girls— 
books that will foster a love for literature. It 
is a worthy ambition for an English teacher to 
hope to make these boys love Dickens, Thacke- 
ray and Scott. On the other hand, it is the 
business of every teacher to strive for serious- 
minded citizenship, and, what is more, apprecia- 
tion of the sacrifices now being made. 

Can “Ivanhoe” give more to the student of to- 
day than “The Hilltop on the Marne”? The de- 
scription of the tranquil spot in France trans- 
formed to a whirlpool of tragedy will be read in 
our classes fifty years from now. Why not 
read it in 1918, while we are in the midst of it 
all? While we are reading “The Lady of the 
Lake”—with its call of the clans—let us turn to 


411 


present-day events and read of the gathering of 
the clans of the British Empire. Would it not 
thrill the students? Would there ever be a lack 
of subject-matter for oral themes? 
be a lack of interest in the Red Cross or the 
Y. M. C. A.? Would we have to teach citizen- 
ship? 

The question may arise: Are you willing to 
convert your English class into a society of war 
news? No; with this line of reading as outside 
work, frequent reports in class, and oral themes, 
there would still be room for “Comus” and 
“Hamlet.” The craving for things up-to-date in 
this busy world of ours must be satisfied if we 
are going to vitalize the teaching in our English 
classroom. 


The pedant and the prig are men who have had = wrong education, as the Pharisee is one 
who has had a wrong religion.—A. Clutton-Brock. 


> 


SCHOOL SURVEYS 


“Teacher Benefits from School Surveys” is the title 
of a twenty-four-page report by the Institute for Pub- 
lic Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City—which 
culled from thirty more important survey reports the 
most helpful references to classroom instruction. The 
institute’s director, William H. Allen, insists in the 
foreword that the lack of concreteness in the digest 
is due to the absence of concreteness in reports, not 
to the digesters. 

In the summary reports are quoted verbatim, the 
institute’s only part being headlines like these: Life 
Lines for Teachers of Language; “Experiential Con- 
tact” with Survey Words and Realities; “On the 
Whole” for Teachers’ Consumption; First Aid to 
Teachers of History and Civics; “Immediacy of Dy- 
namic Doubt” and “Habit of Confident Judgment.” 

Footnote questions follow each quotation. For ex- 
ample, after a survey recommendation that pupils be 
taught only “what is actually for future social par- 
ticipation in his own social class” the institute asks: 
“How does this ideal fit into the ideal of our nation 
in its war to make the world safe for democracy?” 
After survey advice to cure spelling defects by the 
“immediacy of dynamic doubt” is the question: 
“Why should a city pay several thousand dollars for 
dissertations that can be bought at book stores for 
less than i: cost to print the above extract from a 
spelling survey?” 

Copies of the report may be had for ten cents by 
addressing Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
Street. New York City. 

CODE OF LIGHTING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Some 20,000,000 school children in the United States 
daily perform work trying to the eyes. Proper il- 
lumination is essential. Available statistics show 
that nearly ten per cent. of the school children, who 
have been examined, have defective vision. The ex- 
actment of rules and regulations and the dissemination 
of knowledge relating to correct lighting conditions 
is one of the most important needs of our educational 
institutions and legislative bodies. 

The revised edition of the Code of Lighting School 
Buildings is being printed and will be sold at cost to 
interested parties. Office of Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


SHALL AND WILL 


My dear Mr. Winship: One of your subscribers in- 
quires as to the use of shall and will in the passage, “Good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” May 
I answer the question? 

This passage illustrates well the use of the auxiliaries 
shall and will to express the inevitable, — a use that is not 
even mentioned in many textbooks, but which is included 
in the uses given by the Century dictionary. The thought 
is far stronger than if simple futurity were indicated. 
Similar passages abound throughout the Scriptures. 

Jean Sherwood Rankin. 

Minneapolis. 


A correspondent is troubled lest either the Psalmist, or 
else his translators have erred in the grammatical construc- 
tion of a verse in the 23d Psalm. In quoting the Scrip- 
ture one should be careful to quote it accurately — a mat- 
ter in which both the contributor and the proofreader are 
equally concerned. In the verse quoted the punctuation 
does not conform to the Oxford text, and the determining 
word of the first clause of the verse is omitted. Accord- 
ing to the text of my Bible the verse reads: “Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

I can express merely a personal opinion in the inter- 
pretation of the passage, but it seems to me that the spe- 
cific use of “shall” and “will” conveys exactly the meaning 
intended. I have never had enough interest to find when 
the particular use of “shall” and “will” now accepted be- 
came established. If my memory is not at fault, the two 
auxiliary verbs are rather loosely used in the Scripture 
and also in Shakespeare. If this statement should meet 
the eye of Dr. Vizetelly, he will be able to enlighten the 
readers of the Journal of Education; incidentally, he has 
upwards of ten million facts of this sort card-indexed in 
the gray matter of his understanding. 

Years ago a teacher in a fashionable school told me that 
he used the Bible in one of his classes as the source from 
which he had collected his stock specimens of faulty syn- 
tax. The apology for him is that he was young and had 
not fully emerged from the academic paralytic stage. I 
asked him for a case in point, and he referred me to Mat- 
thew xi, 15: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

This is precisely the translation given in Tyndale’s ver- 
sion (1534), in Cranmer’s version (1539), in the Geneva 
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Bible (1557), and in the Rheims version (1582). In 
Wiclif’s Bible (1380) it reads: “He that hath eeris of 
hherynge! here he.” Now either all these writers must 
have stumbled upon the same rock, or the teacher must 
-have failed to get the meaning of the vocative case. 

Perhaps the greatest of all English classics may not be 
proof against the rules of syntax; one must remember, 
however, that the Scripture preceded Lindley Murray by 
several years. 

J. W. Redway. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Editor Journal of Education :— 

Dear Sir: In regard to the question asked by E. A. Field 
in the issue of February 21, 1918, concerning the grammati- 
cal accuracy of Psalm 23:6, I would state that in my 
- opinion the quotation is strictly grammatical. The use of 
shall and will in the passage comes under the rule, Use 
shall in the second and the third person and will in the 
first person to denote the determination of the speaker. 
The Psalmist does not mean, “Surely goodness and mercy 
will follow me all the days of my life because God has 
promised it,” but “Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the*days of my life because I am determined to fol- 
low the Lord.” “I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever” is also accurate for the same reason. If the 
Psalmist had meant it the other way it would have been 
accurate also. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. M. Patterson. 

Gastonville, Penn. 


+ 
STUDENTS AT WORK 


[Reading, Pennsylvania.] 

An interesting development of the modern public 
school system is the number of pupils that work for a 
regular wage. Several years ago such pupils were few 
and isolated; now, in addition to the 1,100 pupils in 
the continuation school, almost an equal number, who 
are attending the regular schools,—seventh and eighth 
grades and the high schools,—are engaged in a gainful 
occupation. In order to have the members of the board 
more fully understand to what extent pupils are em- 
ployed, I asked the principals of the high schools and 
seventh and eighth grade centres to compile data on 


the subject. From this it is evident that the so-called ° 


co-operative plan in education is leading to a school- 
study scheme, more flexible than the former and more 
likely to be popular. 

The stereotyped co-operative school has pupils only 
in several industrial occupations and has the work for 
these pupils more or less correlated with their occupa 
tion. The more popular co-operative school of the fu- 
ture will be such as I have already noted, where the 
pupil may engage in any one of 100 or more occupa- 
tions and attend the regular school without losing 
time. I believe that this method of education will gain 
in favor especially if the war continues, and there is an 
increasing demand for workmen. 

The boys and girls under this plan are employed in 
Stores, factorics, offices, in fact in nearly all occupa- 
tions. It will be further noted that these 1,000 pupils 
earn over $2,100 per week, after school hours. Of 
course, this number of pupils and the amount of money 
earned can be very much increased in case of a na- 
tional exigency. It will be noted further that al- 
though eighty per cent. of the children work either to 
help the family or for spending money, a small per- 
centage work to remain in school and more than eight 
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per cent. are saving money for a more extended educa- 
tion. Another surprising fact is the rate of wage per 
hour—the average being nearly fifteen cents. This in- 
novation again indicates the enormous possibility of 
the public schools. I have already discussed the civic 
possibility and desire simply to suggest the educative, 
economic, business and industrial possibility of a school- 
study plan in which work and study are properly corre- 
lated. 
Superintendent Charles S. Foos. 


— 


NEW PATRIOTIC MAGAZINE 


Messrs. Fabian Franklin and Harold de Wolf Ful- 
ler, late respectively associate editor of the Evening 
Post and editor of the Nation, New York, make this 
announcement in the prospectus of their new weekly 
journal 

“During the war the upholding of the cause to which 
the country is pledged, vigorous support of the gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the struggle to a tri- 
umphant and conclusive issue, exposure of the un- 
soundness of those appeals to a misguided sentiment 
of humanitarianism or pacifism which so frequently 
loom up as a grave danger to the winning of a right- 
eous peace, will be a controlling topic.” 


Dr. A. E. Winship. 
Dear Sir: Will you:call the attention of librarians 


and authors to the need of lists of stories for boys 
based on the lives of well-educated boys from good 
families? 

All successful inspiring men have not started from 
the bottom without education or family, but this is 
the impression that the average boy is likely to get 
from the usual run of boys’ stories. Or have I failed 
to strike the right vein of stories? 

Yours truly, 
H. R. Jackson. 

Ventnor City, N. J. 


Hannibal, Missouri. 
March 13, 1918. 
Editor, Journal of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Sir: I was somewhat surprised to find in the 
Journal of Education of March 7, 1918, the little para- 
graph that I inclose herewith. “High schools are be- 
ginning to have a class in journalism, following 
promptly in the wake of the state normal schools.” 
As a matter of fact we organized a class in journal- 
ism in the Hannibal High School several years ago 
and have conducted it as an item of Vocational Eng- 
lish work each year until the present semester. The 
class has now been temporarily adjourned because of 
an emergency that arose in our teaching corps. Our 
journalism class has been connected also with the work 
of publishing the Black and Red Review, a weekly 
paper which we maintain on a paying basis as a part 
of our vocational work in the school. The class in 
journalism was first organized in 1913. We are very 
glad that the normal schools and high schools are 
taking up the matter of courses in journalism. The 
work is of a very helpful kind, gives good training in 
school, and leads to employment afterwards. A num- 
ber of our students have tested this and are now suc- 
cessfully engaged in journalistic work. 

Very truly yours, 
L. McCartney, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ESPANA PINTORESCA. Spain in Story and Legend. 
By Carolina Marcial Dorado. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 330 pp. Price, 96 cents. 

This is an ideal reader for high school or even college 
pupils who have passed the most rudimentary stage in the 
study of Spanish. Unlike most of the recent publications 
in the field, it is about Spain rather than Spanish-America, 
and it will therefore be hailed with réjoicing by those who 
feel that the craze for “Spanish-American Spanish” has 
gone to extremes. 

The book is admirably written and gives a marvelous in- 
sight into the soul of Spain by means of the legends, cus- 
toms, and scenes from Spanish daily life that form its chief 
material. Eight prose and verse selections by well known 
writers are introduced, and a few folk songs, with music 
for the -— and serenades which occur in the text, are 
appended. The book is charmingly illustrated by pen and 
ink drawings and photographs. 

The editorial apparatus, in addition to the usual notes 
and vocabulary, consists of “preguntas” for oral, and exer- 
cises for written composition based on the text. A short 
original play is included. 

“Espaiia Pintoresca” is a really notable book. 


A STUDY OF ORGANIZATION AND METHOD OF 
- THE COURSE OF STUDY IN AGRICULTURE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Theodore Hildreth Ea- 
ton, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. Con- 
tributions to Education No, 86. New York City: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Cloth. 183 pp. (6 by 

9). Price, $2.00. : 

One of the highly valuable features of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is the publication by the college of 
“Contributions to Education,” of which No. 86 is one of the 
most helpful, because it deals with one of the most vital of 
the progressive educational activities, the one which most 
closely links studies in school and in the community 
through the school. 

Dr. Eaton’s data were gathered by personal visits in six- 
teen states in the fall and winter of 1915-16, which brings 
the facts within a year of the publication, which is un- 
usually up-to-date. In each case Dr. Eaton was at the 
school for at least half a day, and in two cases he spent 
two days at the school. 

He selected types of schools so that even fifty schools 
are representative. The types are a city high school, a 
state-aided town high school, a county high school, a New 
England academy, a Congressional district school, a junior 
high school, a state agricultural school, a county agricul- 
tural high school, a philanthropic agricultural school and a 
preparatory school. 

The working out of the details is perhaps the most valu- 
able phase of the study, especially in the portraiture of the 
best methods in use. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION. An In- 
troduction to Heredity. By Elliott R. Downing. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

This is an interesting bringing together of essential mate- 
rial regarding heredity, presenting it with review questions 
to each chapter. Those who have not access to original 
sources, or having access to them have not the time to 
study them, will find in this book enough of such studies 
to give an intelligent view of the latest results achieved by 
these students of heredity. 

WAR FRENCH. By Cornélis DeWitt Willcox: (Colonel, 
United States Army; Professor of Modern Languages, 
United States Military Academy). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 196 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This useful little book is not intended to serve as a for- 

mal grammar of French, but rather to give as speedily as 

possible a working knowledge of the language for those 
who will need it so frequently in the near future—our sol- 
dier boys. Accordingly it has been made as concise as 
possible, and many things that would be studied in a more 
thorough and leisurely textbook have been purposely 
emitted. The main function of the book is fulfilled, and 
the soldier who will provide the necessary effort will find 
himself equipped to get along with some facility in his 
dealings with French people. The book consists of three 
parts, as follows: The French Language (a summary of 
pronunciation and grammar, with word lists and specimen 
conversations); The French Army, (with passages for 
translation, military conversations, etc.), and the vocabu- 


laries (English-French, French-English). Colonel Willcox 


is both a soldier and a French teacher, and his book has 
therefore two-fold authoritativeness in its field. : 


EIN ANFANGSBUCH. By Laura B. Crandon, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The first in the New-World German Series. Yonkers: 
World Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 318 pp. 
Price, 96 cents. 
No sane person questions the value of a knowledge of 

German after the war or even now, when it may be a 

powerful weapon against our enemy. 

Miss Crandon’s book was written after the war began, 
and, therefore, contains no statements or material to 
which a loyal, patriotic American can take exception. This 
is not true of many German textbooks now being used in 
the schools. 

“Ein Anfangsbuch” is intended especially for junior 
high schools, Miss Crandon having had unusual oppor- 
tunities for experience in that line. It aims to get the pu- 
pils thinking in Germaa (but not in German ways!), and 
takes up the difficulties one at a time, with plenty of drill. 
The vocabulary contains only about 1,300 words, and is a 
speaking vocabulary. The book is a first-class example of 
the practical Direct Method. 


TARAS BULBA AND OTHER STORIES. By Nicolai 
V. Gogol. Introduction by John Conmos. Everyman’s 
Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is the story of Cossacks by one of Cossack blood 
from Ukraine—in Southeastern Russia. It is a graphic 
description of a Cossack in the making, and its style has 
the directness and ‘simplicity and vividness of the best 
Russian literature. In these days when Ukraine is in the 
public eye this book will have special interest and value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Elementary Spanish Grammar.” By A. M. Espinosa and 
C. G. Allen. Price, $1.25.—“Weed’s Laboratory Saenmel of 
Chemistry in the Home.” By H. T. Weed.—“Weed’s Chem- 
istry in the Home.” By H. T. Weed. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

“The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert.” Edited 

Price, $2.50. Yale University 


by Joseph Quincy Adams. 
M fT 

“The Man o omorrow.” By C. Richards. Salt Lake 
City: The General Board of Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 

“Foo roblems.” By A. N. Farmer and J. R. H - 
ton. Price, 27c. eatin? Ginn & Co. 

“Our Public Schools—Their Teachers, Pupils and Pa- 
trons. By_ OO. T. Corson. Published by the author at 


Columbus, O, 
Perfect Score.” By G. W. Gerwig. 


“Schools with a 


—‘“Marmol’s Amalia.” Edited by A. H. Corley. Price ~ 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


“Brief Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” Price 7 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
“Horace Mann Readers—Seventh Reader.” Price, 80c, 


Green & Co. 
“Vocationa ucation.” Compiled by Emily Robinson. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. we 

“Outline Sketch of English Constitutional History.” 


By G. B. Adams. Price, $1.75. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
Pes 

“At West Point.” By C, F. Martin and G. M. R 
Price, $1.40. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. we 


“A Rapid French Course.” 


By R. Willi 
mann. Price, 90c.—‘‘La ana Wee 


France—French Life and Ways.” 
By G. Guibillon. Price, $1.—‘“Hints on Teachin German.” 
By W. Rippmann. Price, 50e.—‘A French Primer," 
W. E. M. Liewellyn. Price, 35c.—‘A School Grammar of 
Modern French.” By Clarke and Murray. Price, $1.50,— 
“Dent’s First New German Book.” By Rippmann, Alge 
and Hamburger. Price, 80c.—‘Memoirs of Cardinal 


Retz” (two vols.).—“Taras Bulba.” By N. V. G . 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
“The Fox Readers.” By Florence C. Fox. New York: 
“Journalism for g chools.” By C. Dillon. 
$1. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. é — 
“Spanish Business Conversations and Interviews.” New 


York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
“Food Preparation.” Parts I and II. By Beth W. Josse- 
rand. Price, $1.25 each—‘Pattern Making Note-Book.” 
re ay by C. G. Greene. Price, 25c. Peoria: Manual 
rts Press. 


THOSE GLASSES 


at relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 
rritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to'School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. urine does not smaft—is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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April 11, 1918: 


HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school aa or school administration 


of the country. 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 


8-11: Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Boston. Richard W. 
Grant, Winchester, Mass., secretary. 


JUNE, 


80 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 

secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


€-9: Colorado Education 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; 
blo, November Denver, 
vember 7, 8, 9; 5. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 

€-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St, aul. . Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Beginning next fall 
and continuing presumably for the 
duration of the war, no students will 
live in the Dartmouth fraternity 
houses. The societies have agreed to 
the plan to close their dormitory de- 
partments and the trustees of the 
college have now formally approved 
of it. Some such action was made 
necessary by the increasing number of 
men leaving college and the conse- 
quent emptying of the college dor- 
mitories. In order that no further 
financial suffering may come to the 
fraternities, the trustees have voted 
to reimburse the societies for any 
losses in revenue caused by the order. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Denartment of Uni- 
versity Extension has had classes 
throughout the state in foods and nu- 
trition and has tried to disseminate 
as much information as _ possible. 
Most of the classes have been very 
enthusiastic and have held  exhibi- 
tions of their own, showing food 
values. Members of some of these 
classes have organized other classes, 
and in one class each member de- 
cided to keep a sheep this summer. 

The state, through the Department 
of University Extension, has now for 
two years conducted corresnondence 
courses. In snite of the difficulty of 
study alone after a hard day’s work, 
the students of this denartment are 
enthusiastic. and the delinquent list is 
comraratively small. 

Often, one man taking a course will 
interest another, and soon his neigh- 
bors or business associates are study- 
ing with him. For instance. a mem- 
her of an Italian organization took 
English and succeeded in interesting 
the other club members. Soon there 


were ten papers coming in at a time 
instead of one. Three _ students 
taking Spanish, who are employed by 
a company dealing with South Amer- 
ican trade, write to the instructor that 
they spend each noon hour speaking 
nothing but Spanish. 

The industrial courses have a 
larger enrollment than before, as 
many men are fitting themselves to 
take the places of those who are go- 
ing into the army, navy and_ Red 
Cross. The civil service enrollment 
is growing, largely owing to the fact 
that many clerks are needed by the 
government. Of course, the enroll- 
ment in French has grown enor- 
mously, while the household courses 
which deal directly with the food 
problem are crowded. 

At present there are 3,197 corre- 
spondence students in the Bureau of 
Correspondence Instruction of the 
Department of University Extension. 
The greatest enrollment is still in 
English, closely followed by shop 
mathematics, mechanical drawing and 
household economics. 

The average age of the students is 
26.7 years. 

James A. Moyer is director. 


How the dictating machine is help- 
ing Boston pupils to improve their 
pronunciation was described at the 
New England Public Speaking Con- 
ference by Miss Dora Williams of the 
Boston Normal School. In an effi- 
ciency test completed this winter, 
thirty commonly mispronounced words, 
arranged in sentences, were selected 
for practice. The process for each 
pupil was as follows: Read the words 
into the machine; listen to the record: 
with the help of the teacher mark the 
mistakes; practice ten minutes a day; 
then take a second record; compare 
the two, noting the mistakes elimi- 
nated. And so on till all the mistakes 
have disapneared. A few conquer 
their mistakes after five records, but 
most persons require as many as nine 
records, so firmly is the habit of mis- 
pronunciation established, so 
strong is the influence of environment. 

The following words are among the 
most freauently mispronounced, and 
the most difficult to conquer: Because, 
family, vourself, been, cruel, when, 
which, introduce, just, clothes, well, 
with. 

NEW BEDFORD. All-day ses- 
sions of the high school, with super- 
vised study during school hours, and 
elimination of home study, will go 
into effect at the beginning of the fall 
term. This radical chance in the 
school system was decided by the 
school board after listening to the 
views of the principal, G. Walter Wil- 
liams. 


AMHERST. By vote of the stu- 
dent body there will be no junior 
prom at Amherst this vear. Instead 
the undergraduates are devoting their 
efforts to the Thrift Stamp and Lib- 
ertv Loan campaigns. 

SOMERVILLE. The Junior High 
Schools are so successful that build- 


ings only two years ra need enlarge- 
ment. 


‘MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The Junior Red Cross enrollment 
in the state up to noon, March 14, 
was 2,041 schools, with 612 .691 mem- 
bers. There were sixty- four cities 
and towns with 100 per cent. enroll- 
ment. 


SYRACUSE. Syracuse University 
has 1,200 stars on its service flag. 


MT. VERNON. The salaries of 
the elementary teachers have been 
raised from $1,200 to $1,340; high 
school teachers, men and women, 
from $1,600 to $1,850; elementary 
women principals, from $2,000 to 
$2,500; elementary men _ principals, 
from $2,500 to $3,000; high school 
principal, from $3,000 to $3,500. 

GENESEO. The State Normal 
School, under Dr. Buck’s leadership, 
is developing vigorous educational 
leadership, especially in’ the prepara- 
tion of teachers to use books dis- 
criminatingly and with greater per- 
sonal and professional profit. These 
graduates go out to do more than 
teach young people to know the text- 
book they study, but to know new 
books constantly in this progressive 
age. 

NEW YORK CITY. Penny break- 
fasts in the public schools as well as 
penny lunches were suggested by Dr. 
Aristine P. Munn-Recht, Dean of 
Women, in her course of free lec- 
tures on “The Medical Aspects of De- 
fective Children,’ at New York Uni- 
versity. The breakfasts were sug- 
gested as a cure for malnutrition and 
a prevention of mental delinquency. 
“Many children come to school with- 
out any breakfast at all.” she said, 
“and many more, especially among 
the foreign population, breakfast on 
a couple of rolls and a cup of coffee, 
which is a breakfast entirely  un- 
suited to ‘our climate. The average 
\merican child should have a break- 
fast of stewed fruit. cereal, bread and 
butter and milk. You cannot expect 
normal work from’ children who 
come to school without any break- 
fast at all, or on a breakfast of rolls 
and coffee.’ Dr. Munn-Recht  fur- 
ther gave lack of sleep as one of the 
causes of mental defectives. 


Professor David Eugene Smith of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has devised a plan which, he be- 
lieves. will greatly increase the sale 
of Thrift Stamns and War Savings 
Certificates in the public schools of 
the United States. He has formu- 
lated several series of problems, suit- 
able to arithmetic classes in the 
grades, which, instead of asking the 
niunil the stereotyped question, “If 
John had two nears and you gave him 
three more, how many’ would he 
have?” would present this up-to-date 
nroblem: “If a boy buys one Thrift 
Stamp every week-day of the year 
1918, thus saving 25 cents for each 
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TEACHERS 


REGISTER 


For emergency positions this spring 
and for regular openings in the fall. 
September calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


stamp, how much would he save in 
this way in the year?” 

The examples which Professor 
Smith has made have been sent to 
school superintendents throughout 
the country by George D. Strayer of 
the Division of Education, National 
War Savings Committee, with the 
suggestion that they be used in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades to encourage the pupils 
and their parents to buy the stamps 
and certificates. 

Professor Smith has arranged the 
series so that suitable examples, cov- 
ering the arithmetic done in each of 
the years, will go to each grade. 
Here are samples of the problems 
prepared for seventh-grade pupils :— 

1. Our boys at the front need 
plenty of warm woolen socks for the 
winter in the trenches. Our Govern- 
ment pays $3,009.60 for 10,000 pairs. 
How many War Savings Stamps must 
be sold at $4.18 each in order to 
realize this amount? 

2. We are not very thrifty 
people. Our savings bank deposits 
average $51 a person of our total 
population. In Switzerland the ave- 
rage is $86. At 25 cents-each, how 
many Thrift Stamps ought each of us 
to buy on the average to bring our 
savings in these banks and in Thrift 
Stamps up to the Swiss average? 

3. If you bought a War Savings 
Stamp on January 1, 1918, it would 
have cost $4.12, and our Government 
will pay you $5 for it on January 1, 
1923. How much more do you re- 
ceive than you receive by investing 
$4.12 for five years at 4 per cent. 
simple interest? 

4. A man bought 200 War Savings 
Stamps on July 1, 1918, when they 


NOW 


MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 


H46 6-16 


cost $4.18 each. On January 1, 1923, 
our Government will pay him $1,000 
for these 200 stamps. How much 
more does the man receive than he 
would have received if he had in- 
vested the money for the same length 
of time at 4 per cent. simple interest? 

5. Our soldiers need many thou- 
sand rifles. A rifle that ordinarily 
costs $32.50 can be bought by our 
Government in quantities at a dis- 
count of 4 per cent. Find the net 
cost; the smallest number of War 
Savings Stamps, bought at $4.20, that 
will pay for the rifle, and the amount 
that will be left over after using the 
money for buying the rifle. 

6. A man wishing to buy 100 War 
Savings Stamps in October, 1918, 
when the price was $4.21 each, found 
it necessary to borrow the money at 
a bank for sixty days. The bank 
charged him at the rate of 4 per cent. 
How much interest did he pay the 
bank? 

7. A man works on a salary of 
$25 a week for fifty weeks in a year. 
He uses 80 per cent. of his income 
for living expenses and 50 per cent. 
of the balance for Thrift Stamps. 
How many Thrift Stamps does he 
buy? 

Pupils in the fourth grade will have 
such problems as this to solve: “If 
you can save 50 cents by not going 
to the movies, how many Thrift 
Stamps at 25 cents each can you buy 
to help our country?” For the fifth 
grade this type of example is pre- 
sented: “In our fight for a_ safe 
world our soldiers must have good 
shelter tents. Our Government finds 
that it can buy 1,900 such tents for 
$2,967.80, When War Savings 
Stamps are selling for $4.18 each, 


Phosphates are vital constituents of the 
bodily tissues. 
overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 
strain, the brain cells are depleted of 
their phosphates, and these elements 
must be replaced before norma! condi- 
tions can be reestalished. 


The phosphates s» necessary to brain 
power are supplieu in an agreeable form, 
in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 
nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 
Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


When worry, anxiety, 


Send for Free Booklet 


how many must be sold in order to 
raise enough money to buy them?” 
Typical problems for eighth graders 
read as follows: “Each of our sol- 
diers needs a poncho for wearing in 
the trenches. The Government buys 
these at $3,553 per thousand. How 
many War Savings Stamps, bought at 
$4.18 each, will it take to pay for 
1,000 ponchos ?” 

A committee at Teachers College is 
at work on Thrift Stamp questions 
adapted to geography, history, Eng- 
lish and domestic science classes in 
the schools, which will also be dis- 
tributed by the War Savings Com- 
mittee. 

Columbia University appears to 
have about 10,000 representatives in 
war activities. The classified statis- 
tics show that Columbia has fur- 
nished to the army 1,045 lieutenants, 
309 captains, 119 majors, 12 lieutenant 
colonels, 15 colonels, 511 non-commis- 
sioned officers or privates and 224 
officers whose ranks were not given. 
The university has given the navy 1% 
lieutenant commanders, 41 lieutenants 
13 passed assistant surgeons, 63 en- 
signs, 20 members of the quarter- 
masters’ corps, 137 non-commissioned 
officers and seamen and 51 officers 
whose ‘ranks were not given. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


KANE. Superintendent H. O 
Dietrich reports that the schools hav« 
registered 100 per cent. in every wi 
activity undertaken. The drive fo: 
Junior Red Cross membership was 
completed in two days with a surplus 
fund. Hundreds of pieces of clothing 
have been and are being made for the 
children across the sea. On the pa- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Your Text Books Beginning 
to Show Wear ? 


They usually do about this time. And now is the time to stop it. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Will prevent your books from going to pieces, prolonging in- 


definitely their usefulness. 


Put on a new book they will add from two to three years to 
its life, besides affording a clean, sanitary method of handing 
down books from one pupil to another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


triotic community singing night $160 
was donated to the Red Cross. 


DOYLESTOWN. Bucks County’s 
patriotism was abundantly demon- 
strafed on April 6, when there was a 
thrilling educational patriotic day pro- 
gram. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


PHILADELPHIA. The Public 
Education and Child Labor Asssocia- 
tion, Franklin N. Brewer, president, 
and Bruce M. Watson, secretary, has 
a large board of eminent Philadel- 
phians who are educating and leading 
the public along the line of high edu- 
cational efficiency. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


TERRE HAUTE. A $150 increase 
was voted for teachers here. 


ILLINOIS. 

EAST ST. LOUIS. All German 
classes in the high school here were 
suspended by the board of education 
after pupils had refused to study the 
language. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. The last week in 
March was an_ intellectual banquet 
week for the educators and school 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


se ssions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Two weeks or four weeks. 


106 Bay State Road - 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 
- Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Boston, Mass. 


men of Michigan. All roads led to 
Ann Arbor and the University of 
Michigan. The Michigan Association 
of School Superintendents and Board 
Members, a short-term institute for 
superintendents, principals and super- 
visors, a short term institute for ad- 
ministrative officers, a similar insti- 
tute for teachers of the classics, an- 
cient history and literature; the High 
School Principals’ Association, and 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
were among the organizations hold- 
ing conferences. 


DETROIT. Generous salary in- 
creases were voted for teachers re- 
ceiving less than $2,000. 

After investigating the Gary sys- 
tem of education, with a view to at- 
taining greater efficiency in teaching 
in Detroit's schools, local educators 
have decided upon a modification of 
the Gary plan known as the “platoon” 
system, which will be tried out in two 
new schools here. 

Charles L. Spain, assistant superin- 
tendent, has been assigned to arrange 
for the experiment. — 

Principals havé worked out pro- 
grams for taking care of between 800) 
and 900 pupils in each of these 
schools, which would ordinarily care 
for not more than 600 each. 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. The study of German 
will automatically disappear irom 
Ohio schools within a year. That is 
the conclusion reached by members of 
the Western Ohio Superintendents’ 
Round Table, the spring session of 
which closed with adoption of reso- 
lutions and election of officers. Every 
report made by the superintendents 
in regard to classes in the German 
language indicated that enrollment is 
growing less every week. Superin- 
tendent George C. Dietrich of the 
Piqua schools expressed his belief 
that the question is solving itself 
automatically without necessary action 
by boards of education. 

Officers for next year elected were: 
President, John Schwarz of Hamil- 
ton; secretary, H. V. Bear of Miamis- 
burg; members of executive commit- 
tee, Luther Bennett of Troy and H. 
L. Sullivan of Arcanum. 


LIMA. J. E. Collins, superintendent. 
The high school enrollment is 619. 
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last spring wrote to the T. C. U.:— 


Can Work Without Worrying 
If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can What the T. C. U. Has Done 


work without worrying.” for Others 
° ° A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That 
Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It Mave 
dogs their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, de- 
prives them of the joy of working, and finally cuts them The 
i i T, C. U. paid h 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. The 
arm, e . U. pai er 00. 
How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as wb -Maing Teacher slipped on a each 
this Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- paid her $46.65, fractured be 
ing. Read what Mrs. Trackett, of North Fond du Lac, Wis., wrist cranking his auto. The T. C. U. 


$80.00. 
Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250. 


Gentlemen: 


A Washington Teacher was killed in a 
xe. accident. The T. C. U. paid his 
widow $2,000. 

A Michigan Teacher broke her arm. 


‘ ‘ . : : The T. C. U. paid h 

Twice during this severe winter I needed the aid of the iN Michigan Sache: stepped oe ani 
T. C. U,, because I have a family depending on me for sup- jowy oe in infection. The T. C. U. paid 
port. I am most grateful to the friend through whom I A Kansas Teacher had an attack of 


joined it. I can work without worrying, knowing certainly $1 B75, som, e U. paid him 
that if sickness does come, my income will not stop. 


California Teacher was struck by a 


window cutting her 
The T. C. U. paid h ° 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- 
ganization of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of eS 


An Indiana eacher awed an attack 
of malaria. The T. aid her $59.16. 
_A New York stairs, 
injuring _— and ribs. The T. C. U. 

I 


An Illinois Teacher had an automobile 


c a accident. The T. C. U. paid h 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when ee Sooke her ote. 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally on account of scarlet fever. The T ‘ 


injured, preventing your savings from being 
swept away for medical expenses. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, 
have found freedom from worry through 
membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 
America should be a member and share its 
protection. If you have not already done so, 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa- 
tion. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


paid him $31.66 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U, 
534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials, 


Address ..... 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Tue EpmMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


“PROM THE*GREAT LAKES TO THE PACIFIC 

MINNEAPOLIS 

~ TEACHERS 
~ACENCY 


306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOLEDO. The Warren School, 
Mrs: E. B. Leidy, principal, is a 100 per 
cent. school in War Savings Stamps. 
Every one, from the kindergarten up 
to the high school, bought at least one 
stamp and many others were sold by 
them. Patriotism was at _ concert 
pitch. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. High school students 
were given an opportunity of win- 
ning -a medal offered by the Wis- 
consin Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution for the best es- 
say on “America, the Great Melting 
Pot of the World.” The ten best 
essays from each high school in the 
city were to be in the hands of the 
secretary of the society, E. French 
Fuller, before March 2%. 

The -essay contest was brought out 
at this time to stimulate patriotic in- 
terest in an endeavor not to allow 
the venom of hate which people bear 
against Germany as a country to ex- 
tend to all citizens bearing German 
names as the case has been in other 
countries, and so the loyal German 
will not have to suffer for the crimes 
of those of his race in this country 
who prove disloyal. 

MILWAUKEE. The city teachers 
have secured legislation by which 
their salaries will be materially 
raised, especially the lower salaried 
teachers. In recognition of the legis- 
lative action the teachers of the city 
have expressed ardent appreciation to 
Governor Philipp, members of the 
Legislature and their special commit- 
tee, and the association of younger 
teachers has thanked the older teach- 
ers for advocating greater minimum 
than maximum raise. 


MINNESOTA. 


State Superintendent C. G. Schulz 
is cleaning out of all schools of the 
state textbooks objectionable because 
of vicious laudation of the Kaiser. 

ST. PAUL. The schools have had 
the most extensive exhibit of their 
work ever known in this city. Loyalty 
was stressed and remarkable manual 
training achievement was in evidence. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 
LEWISTON. F. W. Simmonds 
has been unanimously re-elected 


superintendent for three years and 


the salary fixed at $3,500. Lewiston 
comes near having the record in the 
development of Junior-Senior High 
School enrollment. In five years 
the school census increased but 
twenty-seven; the elementary en- 
rollment, thirty-six per cent.; and 
the Junior-Senior high schools, 
eighty-four per cent. Five years 
ago the high spot was the fifth 
grade, where there were more than 
100, of whom only’ twenty-one 
reached the senior class in the high 
school. Now every class to the 
tenth grade exceeds 100 and sixty- 
nine are in the senior class of the 
senior high school. 


MONTANA. 

This state leads the Union in War 
Thrift activities. Its quota was 1,577 
and on March 16 it had 3,094, or 1,993 
per cent. of its quota. 


MISSOULA. The high schools of 
Montana are organized under the 
auspices of the State University of 
Montana into the Montana High 
School Debating League. The state is 
divided into eight districts, each of 
which is entitled to send one repre- 
sentative to the general state contest 
held in Missoula next May. 

The question debated in the local 
high school contests has been: A sys- 
tem of compulsory military training 
of the equivalent of not less than two 
hours per week should be required in 
the public high schools of Montana 
having an enrollment of at _ least 
twenty boys. Representatives will be 
sent to the university in May from 
six of the districts as follows: Ra- 
villi, Belgrade, Chinook, Columbus, 
Hysham, Glasgow. Two districts 
have not yet made returns. 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND. No new classes in 
German will be started, but students 
already studying German may finish 
the course if they desire to do so. 


FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. 


England is responding splendid!y 
to the needs of education, even in 
this supremely critical time. The to- 
tal estimated expenditure voted by 
Parliament for 1917-18 amounts to 
nearly £20,000,000, which  repre- 
sents a very considerable increase 
over the state expenditure on educa- 
tion in past years. This expenditure 
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had steadily grown during previous 
years until it reached upwards of 
£15,000,000 in 1915-16, The ac- 
tual increase over the previous year’s 
estimates which Parliament voted for 
this year amounted to £3,829,042, 
which represented an increase of 
three and a half millions over the 
highest sum reached in any previous 
year. 

Approximately fifty per cent. of the 
total expenditure on education is 
borne by local rates, and this is not 
represented in the above figures. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 409. 


of evidence has been accumulated. 
Practically, not only the individual 
defendants, but the I. W. W. itself, 
and the whole syndicalist movement 
are on trial. 

HELP FROM JAPAN. 

It is an especially gratifying  cir- 
cumstance that, just as the shipping 
problem has become so difficult as to 
be almost insoluble, Japan has come 
to our relief, and arrangements have 
been made for the purchase or chart- 
ering of a large amount of Japanese 
tonnage. It is officially announced 
that the United States has purchased 
from Japan 100,000 tons of vessels, 
the delivery of which will begin next 
month and be completed by Septem- 
ber, and that negotiations are in 
nrogress for the acquisition of 200,- 
100 tons of new construction. Be- 
sides these. the United States will 
charter 150,000 tons of vessels now 
afloat, which will remain in the pos- 
session of Japan, but can be placed in 
the trans-Atlantic trade quickly 
enough to be of great use in supply- 
ing the fighting forces in Europe this 
summer. Incidentally, this co-opera- 
tion will strengthen the friendly ties 
between the two countries. 


A TRUCE IN LABOR WARS. 


As a result of conferences. at 
Washington between representatives 
of capital and labor and of the public 
at large, a national war labor  pro- 
gram has been arranged, under which 
there are to be no strikes or lockouts 
during the war, but all industrial dis- 
putes are to be settled by a govern- 
ment mediation body, known as the 
national war labor board, upon which 
capital and labor will be equally 
represented. The agreement recog- 
nizes the right of workers to organ- 
ize in trade unions and to bargain 
collectively, and the corresponding 
right of employers to organize and 
bargain collectively, and forbids em- 
ployers to discharge workers for 
membership in trade unions, and for- 
bids workers to use coercive meas- 
ures to induce persons to join their 
organizations. It is, of course, one 
thing to frame an agreement, and an- 
other to see that it is carried out. but 
the adoption of this program will be 
of great use in halting trade disputes 
before they become menacing. 

MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
PROHIBITION. 

The Massachusetts Senate has fol- 
lowed the example of the House in 
voting to ratify the Federal Prohibi- 
tion amendment. It was expected 
that the vote would be considerably 
closer in the Senate than in the 
House, and only the most sanguine 
of the “dry” leaders looked for a 
margin of more than two votes. But 
the final vote—the referendum pro- 
posal having first been rejected—was 
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97 to 12, every senator being present, 
and every vote being recorded except 
that of the President. Politically, the 
division was even more closely along 
party lines than in the House, for 
every Democrat voted against ratifi- 
cation. Five Republican senators 
joined them; all the others voted in 
the affirmative. This makes eleven 
states already recorded on the “dry” 
side; one might almost say eleven 
and a half, for the Nebraska House 
gave a large majority for ratification, 
but the Senate postponed action till 


the regular session, when it will 
probably follow suit. 
Magazines 


The table of contents of the April 
Review of Reviews might well be 
epitomized as a program of con- 
structive progress. The contributed 
articles, as well as the editorial para- 
graphs, are full of forward-looking 
suggestions. - Dr. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
explains the meaning of the school 
garden movement; Governor Sleeper 
of Michigan writes on the progressive 
action of his state in purchasing farm 
tractors and plows to promote crop 
production and thus help win the 
war; Dwight B. Heard sums up the 
beef situation in the West. There are 
two articles on the National Non- 
partisan League, the farmers’ organ- 
ization that has captured the state 
government of North Dakota. 
Waldo Adler’s account of a Printers’ 
Trade School in New York is fol- 
lowed by a page of entertaining 
reminiscence—“Young at Seventy’— 
contributed by the veteran master 
printer, Charles Francis. “Canada on 
the Forward’ March,” by J. P. Gerrie, 
summarizes the recent progress of 
the Dominion, especially in liquor and 
suffrage legislation. Other topics of 
current interest are treated in the edi- 
torial departments, “The Progress of 


the World,” “Cartoons,” “Leading 
Articles of the Month,” and “The 
New Books.” 4 

St. Nicholas 


That young farmers are more wide 
awake and progressive than old farm- 
ers is perhaps only natural, but not all 
Americans know that it is the young 
folks who alone have been able to 
show the great majority of our farm- 
ing population the advantages offered 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
They have done it by means of a big, 
country-wide organization that has 
already enlisted thousands of young 
people between the ages of ten and 
eighteen and is still growing. The 
“Four-H Clubs” they are called—a 
general name that now covers the 
activities of corn clubs, tomato clubs, 
canning clubs, potato clubs, pig clubs, 
poultry clubs and all the rest. Head, 
heart, hand and health are the four 
elements symbolized in the name of 
the organization. These Four-H 
youngsters constitute an immense 
school and, under the direction of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, they have become miracle 
makers of wealth, a tremendous 
vitalizing force in rural life. Just 
what they have accomplished is said 
to be told in an article entitled “Our 
Great Boy and Girl Crusade,” by Tal- 
bot Worthington, announced for the 
April St. Nicholas. According to Mr. 
Worthington, the organization is win- 
ning the whole country over to the 
new methods of scientific farming. 


* TEACHERS’ 


Letter, March 12, 1918 
School Bulletin Teachers Agency, Syracuse, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen—The Rockville Centre public schools will con 

tract with teachers 

++. ... Salary $800 minimum, $1200 maximum.... All 

Sa cad ore April 1. I thank you for the credentials of your best two candidates for 
position and would like to receive applications from them before March 18. 


Very truly yours, 


AGENCIES 


Sup’t. 
Telegram, Rockville Centre, March 19 : 


Miss ——-—’s application interests me. Would she consider one thousand ? Telegraph reply 
Sup’t. 


Telegram to Kockville Centre, March 19 
Miss says yes. 
Letter, March 27, 1918 


Gentlemen—Rockyille Centre has ente j i i 
next year at one thousand dollars. 


to teach English 
Very truly yours, 
Letter, March 29, 1918 Tee 


Dear Sir—At the request of the superintendent of sch 

> ools at Rockville Centre I 
for a personal interview. As a result I have my contract for 
of course, $1000 as previously arranged. Enclosed find check for $50 as your fee. 1 wish 
especially to thank you for your courtesy to me and interest in my behalf. , 


Yours truly, 
(graduate Syracuse University, seven eee experience.) 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN,.Manage: 


ashington yr N 


-32 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVEN “Tea ters 


alaries, etc., sent 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee Bo. neg in all, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. — 
Advises varents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr 


MERICAN ::: TEACHER introduces to Colle 
ges, 
and FOREIGN S’ AGENCY Schools and,,Families 
* ery partment of instruction; recomm 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacher: and has fillee bun 


j 
dreds of high grade positions (up t 
$5,000) with le 


registration. If you need 
er for nov 
where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 
with gooa general education Wanted tor aepartn ent work 13 


PECIALISTS 
High, Preparato aN i 
sylvania and other States. “Grade teachers with 


tem of music and drawing secure positions ing $70 t 
emoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg. Pa. Co-operatine Agencies in Denver and Atinas 


THE BnriDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 MAN PLA8S, Manager free to school officials, 


HE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENC 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manage 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


New Vork 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


353 Fifth Ave. NEWYORK people. We 
CHARLES W.MUL¥ORD register only reliable 


Chicago Office 306 So.WabashAve, C@Rdidates. Services 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Compet 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin ent Teachers, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 
81 Chape! St. 


Assists Teachers 


W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. wire Boston, Mass. 
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April 11, 1918 


Wanted 
in North Dakota 


APPLETON’S 


experience and for normal school 
and college graduates to fill teaching 
positions in NortH Daxota. The 
-schools are progressive and up-to- 
date and the Salaries are good. 


' For. particulars, write to STATE 


DEPARTMENT or EDUCATION, 
Bismarck, :: NortH Daxota 


AG | 


titled “‘ Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. 


Gorton’s 


Revised Edition (1918) 


many attractive features, 


35 West 32d Street 


Holmes and Gallagher's 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


The newest and best high school text in English. Runs along i: 
parallel to those indicated in the Bureau "of Fducation’s Bulletin en 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 
. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


New York | 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Joseph J. Klein 
| A Complete Course An Introductory Course — 
HERE is a large demand for [| || system which wantes no time on be covered one year and which 
ublic high school graduates | business methods. “The adget practical worki of 
with <i professional training or andot simply des for practice we 


A new edition of this popular text is just ready. It will contain 


374 Broadway 


The Remington Self Starter saves man power by cutting 
out time and labor waste. This automatic indenting mechanism 
saves from 15 to 25 per cent. of time in all ordinary letter 
writing. Think what a vast labor saving this would be if all 
letters were written on the Self Starting Remington. 


The student who learns the skilled use of this machine 
becomes a more efficient time and labor saver than any 


other typist. And don’t forget that the Self Starter is a 


Remington feature exclusively. 


REMINGTY.. .«PEWRITER COMPANY 


You Can Help to Save 
The Nation’sMan Power 


by teaching or “f learning the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING REMINGTON 


INCORPORATED New York 
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